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FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Why not send for the WILLCOX and GIBBS SILENT 
SEWING MACHINE for a Trial in your own Home ? 

If you reply, Because we fear we may be induced to buy a Machine we do not like, we 
answer, 

You are perfectly free either to keep or to return the 
Machine. 

But perhaps, you say, if we return the Machine we may feel obliged to take some 
other instead; to which we answer, 

There is no obligation to take any Machine whatever. 

But surely, you reply, there is some expense to us attending the Trial ? 

There is no charge whatever made for the Trial, under 

any circumstances ; and the Machine is sent, Carriage paid, to the nearest Station. 
But suppose we should injure the Machine in any way ? 

In requesting intending Purchasers of Machines to make 
Trial of the WILLCOX & GIBBS, we accept the consequences, relying on the 
good faith of Applicants; at the same time, it is almost an impossibility for 
a novice to injure the Machine or get it out of order. 

If we send for a Machine on these terms, how shall we insure attention to our order ? 

Applications should be accompanied with either Refer- 
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What advantages attend payment in advance ? 

Payment in advance avoids the necessity of References, 
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But suppose we prefer to give References rather than to pay in advance ? 

. rn ° ° _ 40 
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provided the References are satisfactory as to Applicant’s trustworthiness, 
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It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 
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FAMILY MEDICINE. 
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= 
Nine tenths of 
the maladies 


HOLLOWAY'’S PILLS ractediss 


depend upon a aisordered state of the stomach. Holloway’s Pill cor- 
rect the first symptoms ofindigestion by acting healthily on the gastric 
juice, and wholesomely exciting the liver. They dispel flatulency in 
incipient indigestion and overcome heat, distension, and pain attending 
more advanced or neglected cases, These Pills invigorate, and soon 
restore the dyseptic from the great and sudden depression of strength 
always accompanying stomachic disorders or biliary derangement, 
They beget cheerfulness, vigour, and happiness, In rectifying dis- 
orders of the digestive apparatus, these Pills proves themselves the 
promptest preventives of disease. They raise a bulwark against all 
approaching maladies, and preserve freshness, health, and liie. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
‘i excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness , Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the h and bowels ; and forelderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
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ARARRALL ODL APD ALD LPL APPL 


GRATFFUL FATHER is desirous of 
A sending by mail, free of charge to all 
who wish it, a copy of the prescription by 
which his daughter was restored to perfect 
health from confirmed consumption, after 


| having been given up by her physicians and 


despaired of by her father, a well-known 
physician, who has now discontinued prac- 
tice. Sent toany person Free. Address O. 
P. BROWN, Secretary, 2, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 





PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great afiow of blood to the head, sbould never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 
use. 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Aflections, 
Blotehes, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion. 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 


address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed Ho in the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 


"price 1s. 1)4. and 2s, 9d. per box. 
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I hy DIGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 
8 and d the 





tite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Sp ‘ all Di 
Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 


recommendation of a mild operation with the most successful 
effect; and where an aperient ig required, nothing can be better 


Sold by all Medicine Venders at 1s, 144. and 2s. 94, pet box. 
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NEW STORIES FOR 1871. 

















f 
l BETTER THAN THE MIGHTY. a Goon Srory ror Bors, by the Author of “Soldier 
r Harold,” “ Willie Oliver,” &c. 
q THE TRIALS OF PATTIE THORNE. By the Authorot “ Busy Bee,” “ Dora Selwyn, &e 
: mA THE PICTURE STORIES will be continued. 
l LETTERS TO FRANK. 
; These are on various scientific subjects, both instructive and attractive. 
*,* The New Tales have been written on purpose for‘ SUNSHINE.” They commence in the January Number, and 
. will be continued Monthly, with beautiful Engravings. 
GIFT-BOOKs. 
The Cheapest Christmas Presents, New Year's Gifts, or Birthday offerings are the bound volumes of “ Sunshine, 
, These may be had for the years 1862—1870, price, each, 1s. 6d. plain cloth; 2s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt edges, 
EDITOR’s ADDRESS. 
We will do our best to provide you with a constant supply of attractive and profitable reading. 
“ Something to please and something to instruct,” will always be our motto. In so doing we sbail | 
act consistently with our title; for not only is “ the light sweet, and a pleasant thing is it for the | 
eyes to behold the sun,” but the Sunshine exerts a powerful influence upon the earth and its inha- | 
bitants ; it invigorates and fructifies; and we desire not only to cheer and gladden you, but also to | 
i help you to grow in grace and in the knowledge and love of the Lord Jesus Christ! We want | 
> ‘ou to become wiser and holier, and then we need not wish you to be happy, for you will besure to | 
; d that the ways of true wisdom are pleasantness and peace. H 
1 —- . ew , 
7 LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER kKOW. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and at Railway Stalls. 
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GEORGE BORWICKS 
BAKING POWDER? 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | 4Moxesr ram Many TzsTiMoNIAIs RECEIVED WB BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. | Duar Sra,—I beg to inform you that after having 
| re with ns seats — rye Faget poner. powders 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | fr making bread and different ine ot ar ee 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 68. 


: ; I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you oan 
and (not destroying the Sugar im | eo een Your most obedient part 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wananem, 
nutritious than that raised with ee ae Meas ae Pome 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





ii ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it 10 a Lancet, Author of “‘ Adulterations Detected,” &o., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | i>mpkine Breed, Festry, and Puddings, especially on 

oard ship, 


necessary for the Dough to stand Lg ELLIOTT, MD. of He Majesty's Dock- 
. “. .2 . a ortsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike to bring it 
and rise before it 18 put into the a general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 








To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped up ftea-spoonful of Bonwiox’s Baxina Power, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly inte 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxtna PowpsR; as sor bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
sise of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 








Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d, 
1s., 2s, 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER IV.—MISS BEAUMORICE UNDERTAKES 
SOMETHING SHE DID NOT BARGAIN FOR, 
“ When pain and sickness wring the brow, 


A ministering angel thou! 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Nieut closed on a peaceful, cheerful, profitable 
Miss Beaumorice had had a great 
deal less reading than usual, but an immense 


| amount of talking; and though it had been 
| very desultory, and sometimes lightened by 
| pleasantries, many a forcible truth had been 


spoken, many an old fact shown in a new and 
striking light. She thankfully laid her head 
on her pillow and yielded to dreamless sleep. 

How long she had slept she knew not, but 
she was awakened while it was yet dark, except 
for the faint light of her night-mortar, by an 
extraordinary pulsation or thrilling of her bed. 

“An earthquake!” thought she; “how 
And yet I don’t feel 
in the least afraid.” It ceased, and then re- 
curred. This time she was alarmed, whatever 
she might tell herself to the contrary. “We 
may as well all be together,” thought she, 
ringing the night-bell smartly for her maids. 
Down came Jessy, with her gown slipped over 
her night-dress, and her bare feet slipped into 
her shoes. 

“Did you ring, ma’am?” said she, “I’m 


| afraid you are ill.” 


“ No, [am not, but a most extraordinary —— 
There it is again!” said she, excitedly, and 
springing from her bed. 

“Whatever is Mr. Ward a doing of in his 
room?” said Jessy, as the china and glass 
rattled. 

“Mr. Ward! 
of the night P” 

“Tt’s close upon five, ma’am, the clock’s 
warning now. 1 can hear him stamping.” 

“Tiresome fellow! at his exercises, I sup- 
pose,” muttered Miss Beaumorice, disgusted at 
her unnecessary fright. ‘ You may go to bed 
for another hour, Jessy.” 

At breakfast time, she said to her visitor,— 

“ What were you doing between four and 
five o’clock this morning ?”’ 

“ Oh, you heard me, did you?” said Alured,* 
rather consciously. 


It can’t be him in the middle 


* The authoress has been informed, on authority she 
has no reason to doubt, that the correct pronunciation 
of Alured is not Ailred, but Al-u-red. 

Iv. 





“ Heard you? yes, and felt you too! I really 
thought it was an earthquake. Do tell me 
what you were about?” 

“ Why, first I was slapping my left shoulder 
with my right hand, and then my right 
shoulder with my left hand. After that, I had 
forty hops. Perhaps that was the earthquake, 
Then I put sixpence on the floor and sat down 
with my back to it, and leant backwards 
to pick up the sixpence in my mouth; only 
the chair fell over and so did I.” 

“ But, in the dark?” 

Oh no, I had matches.” 

“What could make you do such things at 
such an unaccountable.time ? ” 

“Oh, I thought, as I was late yesterday, I’d 
be early to-day.” 

“ But you were not in time for breakfast.” 

“ No, I turned in again after half an hour’s 
dumb-belling.” 

“I’m afraid these exercises must be too 
violent for you.” 

“Not at all. Ohno. You don’t know what 
strength there is in me.” 

“At what time must I lose you to-day?” 

“ Well,” said he, hesitatingly, “do you want 
me to go?” 

“I? certainly not, if you can stay!” 


don’t mind my exercising; but even the loss 
of one day, in training, is felt.” 

“ Oh, you are welcome to exercise, as long as 
you don’t hurt yourself. I am only afraid of 
your overdoing it.” 

“Never fear; there’s no danger. I have 
been so long debarred from female society, that 
you can’t think how acceptable a little of it is.” 

“A lady of my age cannot hope to make her 
society very agreeable to a young man 4 
“Oh yes, indeed! I like it of all things r 
“T wish I could give you a little variety.” 

“ What sort of variety ?” 
“A few young people, for instance, to come 











in, in the evening.” 

“That would be famous. If I might 
suggest those pretty girls in the pork-pie 
hats——”’ 

“ Pretty girls ? 
you can mean.” 

“ You nodded to them yesterday. The young 
ladies in pilot-coats and cravats ——” 

“Oh, the Miss Gambiers? They are no 
favourites of mine———” 


IT am at a loss to think who 


“T can stay till to-morrow—that is, if you | 
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“Why not?” said he with interest. 

“They are hardly ladylike, hardly feminine ; 
their dress, for instance, is ‘the very bush or 
sign hanging out, which tells that a vain mind 
lodges within’ 24 

“Well, it is rather loud, perhaps ——” 

“No, if I invite some young people, it will 
not be the Miss Gambiers, though I do not 
wish to be hard upon them, for they have not 
had many advantages. We will call upon 
some model young ladies by and by. Mean- 
while I must attend for a little while to my 
house affairs.” 

“ And I to my exercising.” 

For this purpose he betook himself to the 
leafless garden, where a young lad named 
Hodge was piling faggots; and presently 
Alured was to be seen playing leap-frog with 
him and flying over his head. After this they 
contrived a leaping bar, which Hodge put 
higher and higher, and Miss Beaumorice, view- 
ing the proceedings through the store closet 
window, thought of the bystanders in “ The 
Grasshopper and the Cricket,” who 





‘Admired the monstrous leaps he made, 
And one and all pronounced him mad.” 


She was blanching almonds, a pretty piece of 
female housewifery which the most delicate 
fingers may perform unharmed. 

“He’s a nice creature,” thought she, “ but, 
dear me, how sadly behind-hand! I’m afraid 
he won’t pass. To think of his knowing nothing 
about the Congress of Vienna, or the battle of 
Borodino. If his mother had lived to bring 
him up, it would have been very different. 
His heart is certainly in the right place; how 
affectionately he spoke of her, though he was 
quite a child when she died; and with what 
interest he listened to my recollections of her. 
There he goes again! now he stands still to 
cough. I wish he would not cough so violently ; 
he has a nasty little hacking cough, I observe, 
at all times, and now this piercing easterly 
wind has irritated his throat.” 

Miss Beaumorice having blanched her 
almonds proceeded to split them, and then 
stick them all over the surface of a sponge 
cake, like the quills of a hedge-hog. 

“There!” she thought, “when the custard 
is poured in, that will make a pretty little 
centre-dish; I will have some Normandy pip- 
pins, and a mould of Oswego at the sides, and 
a few sandwiches. There will be eight of us— 
quite as many as I shall like to have.” 

Then it suddenly occurred to her that it was 
Twelfth-night, and that she would have a 
Twelfth-cake of modest dimensions on the tea- 
table. 

“Because I cannot afford a large one,” 








thought she, “is no reason why I should not 
have a small one. I like keeping up old cus- 
toms, and very likely we shall be as merry as 
many a party with a five-guinea cake.” 

And she thought with pleasure of the 
Twelfth-night parties of her childhood and 
youth. Leaving the store-room she gave a 
parting glance through the window, and ob- 
served Hodge standing idly leaning against 
the leaping pole (which was a clothes prop), in 
a pensive attitude, as a knight might lean on 
his lance; but Alured had disappeared. She 
remembered hearing the garden door slam, 
and concluded he had come in. Going into 
the parlour she saw him lying on the sofa. 

“T’ve done it once too often,” said he, pite- 
ously, as he looked at her without rising. 
“Look here,” and he held towards her his 
handkerchief. 


“Oh, my dear Alured, have you broken a | 





blood vessel? I must send at once for Mr. | 


Finch is 





“Yes, I think you’d better; but don’t | 


frighten yourself,” said he, in a subdued voice, 
as she darted out of the room. He himself 
looked frightened enough; and every minute 
of her absence seemed like ten. 

“Eat this,” said she, coming back almost 
directly to him, with a sliced lemon, slightly 
sweetened with sifted sugar. 

“ Oh, I can’t touch anything.” 

“ But indeed this will do you good; it is a 
styptic, and I have no other in house. Do 
take it, my dear Alured ”” and she put her 
hand on his shoulder. 

He did so reluctantly. 

“This is a bad job,” said he, making an 
effort to smile. 





dreds of times without hurting myself.” 


“T can’t think how I could be | 
so foolish. I had done the same thing hun- | 


*I think you had better not talk much till | 


Mr. Finch sees you. 
Jessy ran off directly.” 
They sat a few minutes in perfect silence. 

“If anything should happen,” said he, pre- 
sently, “you'll tell my father *. 

“Oh yes, of course; but you need not think 
over all the most dismal things in the world. 
You will get over this in a little while, I dare 
say, only you will have to be prudent, and not 
do those violent exercises, or go out in cold 
winds ” 

“TI may as well shut up shop, then, at 
once——” He tried to say it jocularly, but 








his eyes filled with tears. So did hers, though | 


she put a brave face on it. 

“Pooh, pooh,” said she, “ you will never do 
for a soldier if you lose heart——” 

“Lose heart, Miss Beaumorice? Why, 
very likely the doctors won’t pass me!” 








He will soon be here— 
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And his tears would burst forth—his frame 
shook with suppressed sobs. 

“ Alured, Alured; you really must not! 
You will bring on your cough again, my 
dear boy; and then who can tell the conse- 
quence P” 

She was right; he did bring on his cough 
again, and she stood by him trembling, and 
offering him water. 

“There, there, now lie down and keep quite 
quiet till Mr. Finch comes. Keep your mind 
easy, think of something else, if you can; 
think of something pleasant.” 

Knowing it next to impossible he could fol- 
low her advice, and nearly at her wits’ end, 
she sat down beside him, held one of his cold 
hands in both hers, looked at him with the 
utmost compassion, and presently in the gen- 
tlest manner, repeated,— 


‘Let not thy heart despond and say, 
‘How shall I meet the trying day?’ 
He hath ordained by sure decree 
That as thy day thy strength shall be.” 


“Oh that it may be so!” exclaimed he, 

squeezing her hand, but without opening his 
eyes. 
At this unpropitious moment, the visitors’ 
bell rang, and Miss Beaumorice, hearing a 
female voice instead of Mr. Finch’s, released 
Alured’s hand, saying, — 

“Never mind-—-nobody shall 
here < 

And went out into the little hall, closing 
the door after her. The visitor was Miss 
Partridge, who came to return the Atheneum ; 
and Miss Beaumorice drawing her into the 
other sitting-room, told her what had hap- 
pened, adding that she had sent for Mr. Finch, 
and was momentarily expecting him. 

“Mr. Finch! why, he is gone on his morn- 
ing round! I saw him go by half an hour 
ago,” said Miss Partridge. “He will probably 
not return till one o’clock.” Then, noticing 
Miss Beaumorice’s distressed look, “The best 
thing Mr. Ward can take,” said she, “is twenty 
drops of diluted sulphuric acid in a wine- 
glassful of water, and, if you will allow me, I 
will go and get it for him. I have often given 
it to my mother.” 

Miss Beaumorice gratefully accepted the 
offer, and Miss Partridge hastened away, full 
of real interest for the patient, and pleased to 
be of service. Miss Beaumorice meanwhile 
returned to him. 

“The visitor was a very kind lady,” said 
she, “who told me she had seen Mr. Finch 
start on his morning round, so that he is not 
likely to be here just yet; but she has sug- 
gested a very efficacious, and not at all dis- 


come in 


























agreeable remedy, and has gone to fetch it; 
so I hope you will not hurt her by objecting 
to try it. It only tastes like lemonade.” 

“Oh, then it can’t be very bad,” said Alured ; 
adding, with emphasis, “ Women are capital 
creatures. You never fail us at a pinch.” 

Miss Beaumorice’s heart swelled. She again 
pressed his hand, and then a pause ensued, 
till Miss Partridge came back with the sul- 
phuric acid, ready dropped into water. She 
administered it to him herself, and spoke so 
calmly and cheeringly, that Miss Beaumorice 
felt she had a great ally in her. 

“T shall not stay now,” said Miss Partridge, 
after remaining a few minutes, “but I will call 
by-and-by to hear Mr. Finch’s report; end if 
there is any way I can be serviceable, by sit- 
ting with you, reading to you, or, in shor®, any 
way of being useful, you may command me. 
Don’t say a word, pray—there’s no need. We 
all understand one another.” 

What a pleasant feeling exists, even in our 
heaviest hours, when that is thecase! Alured, 
suddenly laid low in the midst of his super- 
abundant activity, and with his dearest hopes 
at stake, was sensible of a sweetness in the 
consoling words and good offices of these kind- 
hearted women, whom he had never even seen 
two days ago, that his gay unthinking hours 
had never knowu. 

“Tt will not be so very bad, after all, to be 
laid up in dry dock this cold weather,” said he, 
“if it does not put you to great inconvenience.” 

“Do not think of it. I shall be most glad 
to do anything I can for you. As you say,a 
short confinement will be no such very great 
grievance, and I dare say you will soon be 
about again.” 

“Ah, but suppose I should not!—” and he 
looked at her wistfully. 

“It is all in God’s hands,” she replied, 
“and you would not wish it otherwise, would 
you?” 

“ W—9— bs 

“He can lay us low; and He can raise us 
up again. He knows what is best for us; 
what little checks—sometimes great ones—we 
occasionally need. If we take the little checks 
sweetly, it may be that He will remit greater 
ones; because He sees that the lesser have 
sufficed to work the very good He designed.” 

“Then, if I bear this little casualty rightly,” 
said Alured, anxiously, “perhaps I may get 
well and pass, after all.” 

“You may,” said she, gravely. “We won't 
call it a casualty. It has been the result of 
the too violent exercise you used, being unaware 
of the danger you ran. And God may permit 
it to lead to some good end.” 

He lay quietly thinking, till Mr. Finch 
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arrived, sooner than Miss Beaumorice had 
expected. Mr. Finch quite approved of Miss 
Partridge’s practice: after due investigations 
and inquiries, he thought the case sufficiently 
serious for Mr. Ward to remain recumbent 
for the present, subject to medical treatment, 
and restricted to almost silence and very low 
diet. 

So here was Miss Beaumorice booked for an 
indoor patient for an indefinite time to come! 
She was unfeignedly grieved that the accident 
had occurred in consequence of Alured’s visit 
to her; but, since he was to be ill, she rejoiced 
that it should be under the eye of his mother’s 
friend, rather than that the poor lad should 
be lying, lonely and uncheered, in solitary 
lodgings. 

As for Alured himself, Mr. Finch had made 
him clearly comprehend the necessity of his 
implicit submission to treatment. He accepted 
his painful position; and, directly he had done 
so, began to reap his reward in the peace of 
mind that ensued. Thenceforth there could 
not be a better patient; he lay hour after 
hour on the sofa without complaining of tedium, 
or crept from one room to another with the 
deliberation of an old man; never voluntarily 
giving the least trouble, and winning the 
affection of every one who came near him by 
his patience and sweet temper. 


CHAPTER V.—MISS BEAUMORICE’S TWELFTH 
NIGHT. 
“In the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me.” 


Miss PaxTRipGe came to tea, and played chess 
with Alured all the evening, sitting on a low 
stool, and placing the chess-board between 
them on a music-stool; and thus quietly 
passed Twelfth Night, which was to have wit- 
nessed such festivity. There was nobody to 
taste the hedgehog-cake but Miss Beaumorice 
and Miss Partridge, for Alured was restricted 
to lemonade and a biscuit; but he bore it very 
well, and thanked them for contriving him a 
happy evening. He had only spoken mono- 
syllables, and in whispers, for he was tho- 
roughly frightened at his condition, and had 
substantial reasons for wishing not to retard 
his recovery; but Miss Partridge from time to 
time had quietly told little anecdotes about 
her father, who had served in India and died 
in the Crimea, and some of them were humor- 
ous, and others interesting, in a professional 
way, to one who desired to be a soldier. 

As for Miss Partridge herself, her age was 


was rather thin, and she had light eyes and 
eyelashes, she could not be called pretty, 
though she had pretty hands. But her voice 
was in some degree a compensation for her 
looks, for it was unusually sweet and expres- 
sive, both in speaking, reading, and singing. 
She was not only an accomplished musician, 
but well up in history and all the ologies; 
versed in modern languages, and further ad- 
vanced than Alured in Euclid. Happily he 
only discovered her attainments by degrees, or 
he would have been quite afraid of her. 

Miss Beaumorice was thirteen years older 
than Miss Partridge, and very nice-looking; 
rather under the middle height, plump, clear 
brown, with a good colour, hazel eyes, and 
black hair; and pretty little, fat, dimpled, 
white hands. Counting her, as of course he 
did, for an old lady, Alured thought her much 
favoured by nature. 

“T suppose,” said Alured, while waiting for 
Miss Partridge’s next move, “I must write 
and tell my governor about this?” 

“Let us wait a day or two,” suggested Miss 
Beaumorice. 

““Yes,—so best,” said he, with a relieved 
air. “He'll be having me over there if he 
thinks I’m shelved.” 

“Does your father live abroad?” inquired 
Miss Partridge. 

“Yes; in a worm-eaten old castle, with 
thirty-six bedrooms.” 

“O dear!” exclaimed Miss Partridge. 

“You must not talk, Alured,’” said Miss 
Beaumorice, gently. 

“No, I know I mustn’t. 
something P ” 

“What, while you are playing chess ? ” 

“I’ve mated Miss Partridge again, and I | 
would not be so rude a third time.” 
“Oh, do read, Miss Beaumorice,” said Miss || 
Partridge, taking out her crochet. 
“ Well, what shall it be P” 
“Shakspere’s Twelfth Night, since this is |! 
Twelfth Night,’ said Alured. | 
“ Well, I will just read a little bit, here and 
there.”’ | 
So she began with, “ Save thee, friend, and | 
thy music. Dost thou live by thy tabor?” 
“No, sir, I live by the church;” but then | 
turned back to the famous dialogue between || 
the duke and Viola, and therewith ended her 
reading. 
When she thought over the day’s events on | 
her pillow, she could not help marvelling, or || 
admiring, as the old phrase goes, at the varied 
human interests already intertwined with hers, 
thus early in the year, that threatened to be 
so lifeless and dull. She thought of her early 


Can’t you read us 





thirty-two; and as her hair, of a sandy tint, 





life, and of Alured’s father, Waldegrave Ward, 
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| any. Waldegrave Ward had been a fine, per- 
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as he used to be called. Waldegrave Ward 
had been a frequent guest at her father’s table 
when Dr. Beaumorice was a thriving physician 
in full practice, and Waldegrave had hardly 


sonable young man, not thinking too little of 
himself, and thought a good deal of by some 
others— Miss Beaumorice among the rest. He 
detected and fostered her liking till it grew 
into love, and was on the brink of proposing 
to her, when, very fortunately, as he would 
have told you, Louisa Davison with £10,000 
to her tocher, appeared on the scene, and his 
feelings experienced a revulsion, and he was 
very glad that he had not committed himself, 
or troubled Miss Beaumorice’s peace. He had 
troubled it, but she did not show it, and had 
at least the consolation, a great one, of be- 
lieving her secret unknown. And she tho- 
roughly approved his choice, though she did 
not, in her heart, find him guiltless of going 
too far with her, in all seriousness, before his 
affections changed their object. 

Louisa was a very sweet creature, worthy of 
love, and destined to an early grave. But long 
before her untimely death took place, Miss 
Beaumorice’s heart had been taught its lesson ; 
nor did it ever throb at the chance of being 
once more wooed, and perhaps won. ‘That 
pleasant dream had gone by; the painful 
lesson had been learnt, and learnt so well that 
it had ceased to be painful. In process of 
time she could look buck on it almost as on 
the experience of another person; but with 
distinct remembrance of the old heart-swel- 
lings and fruitless tears. Yet no, not fruit- 
less; such experiences we may suppose are 
never wasted on the soil of an honest and 
good heart. And now she had been reading 
to Waldegrave’s son those words that can 
never cease to be beautiful and touching,— 


Viola. 
Duke. 
Viola. 


Aye, but I know, —— 

What dost thou know ? 

Too we'l what love women to men may owe. 
My father had a daughter loved a man 

As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 

I should your lordship, 

Duke. And what’s her history ? 

Viola. A blank, my lord. 


But instead of sitting like patience on a 
monument, how much more wisely had Miss 
Beaumorice bestirred herself till she could be 
a genial, profitable woman, really able to smile 


to recover his spirits; where, by good fortune, 
he was instrumental in saving the very in- 
differently spent life of a petty sovereign 
prince—a duke, or elector of Hohen Bogen 
or some such name—who, prizing it at his 
own value, thought he could not reward his 
preserver too highly, or do better for his own 
safety than by securing him permanently as 
his physician extraordinary. henceforth Dr. 
Waldegrave Ward basked in the sunshine of 
court favour, and by no means ill-deserved it. 
Had Miss Beaumorice indulged any fond 
hopes of his endeavouring to renew his old 
ascendancy over her, those hopes would have 
been disappointed; for about eighteen months 
after Louisa’s death, he married a German 
countess of considerable landed property, and 
possessor of the old castle, with thirty-six bed- 
rooms, of which Alured had spoken. The 
countess became the mother of half-a-dozen 
children, much younger, of course, than Alured, 
and viewed by him with no favourable eye, 
According to his report of them, Hermann, 
Ernst, Adolf, Gertrude, Lenore, and Conrad, 
were=== 

‘‘ Children rude as bears, 

Always tumbling down the stairs.” 


or falling out of windows. He wished his 
father would have a governess for them. 


good English school, and spent his holidays 


alternately in Germany, and with his maternal 
It seemed curious that he should | 


relations. 
not be with them now—that his father, after 
so many years of seeming oblivion, should 
have sent him to Miss Beaumorice. She was 
touched and pleased at the tardy remembrance. 

When Mr. Finch came the next morning, 
he brought his stethoscope. The result of his 
examination was satisfactory; he did not think 
Alured’s lungs seriously affected, and believed 
that with care he might recover, and be as 
well as ever. 

“But mind I say, ‘with care,” repeated he. 
“If you don’t take care, but, neglecting this 
cough, go standing about in this piercing east 
wind, or trying your chest with all manner of 
unfair exercises—it may be wonderful training, 
but you'll soon be in your coffin!” 

“Where I’ve no wish to be, sir, thank you,” 
said Alured, “so I'll take your good advice. 
You think, then, I’d better not return im- 
mediately to my quarters P” 





at grief, except in the case of others, or coming 
to her in the guise of domestic bereavements. 
As for Dr. Waldegrave Ward, who did not 
make that: way in his profession which fond 
friends had augured, he took occasion on his 
wife’s death to go to a German watering-place 


“Certainly not at present.” 
| “Then I must write to my old tutor and 
tell him not to expect me.” 
| “There’s no harm, you know, in your carry- 
ing on your studies here, on the sofa. They 
| will help to amuse you.” 


He himself had fortunately been sent to a | 
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Alured made a face. 

“You have robbed my captivity of its great- 
est solace—idling, and being petted by the 
ladies !”’ 

“ Why, I thought you were preparing for a 
pass examination P ” 

“ So I am, sir.” 

“Why, then I should say the best thing is 
to prepare.” 

Afterwards, when Miss Partridge called 
and heard his dismal account of things, she 
laughed, and said,— 

“TI dare say I could simplify matters for 
you. ‘Tell me what you have to prepare.” 
When he had told her, she made light of it, 
and said,— 

“Why, I could stand such an examination 
as that. In fact, I prepared my younger 
brother for his, and, if you like, I’ll do as 
much for you.” 

“Oh do, for goodness’ sake!’ exclaimed he, 
brightening. 

So, to it they went; for she declared this 
amateur governessing was no fatigue to her at 
all; it was far greater relaxation and amuse- 
ment than inaction. And, whatever her secret 
might be, her success was extraordinary; she 
got Alured through his difficulties at railroad 
pace. And the best of it was, she made him 
really like work, now that he saw his way 
through it, and made him ashamed of aiming 
to shirk any of it—* so unworthy the spirit of 
an Englishman,” she said. Half she taught 
him was viva voce—she talked to him, made 
him explain himself, shewed him how shallow 
his reasonings were, pointed out his in- 
accuracies and inelegancies with such drollery 
that she made him laugh at himself. Also 
she read to him a good deal; and Miss 
Beaumorice enjoyed it too, without binding 
herself to hear all of it. 

“ Really,”[said Miss Partridge, “this is very 
pleasant mental exercise, by way of change. 
I shall be sorry to go back to Lady Fanny and 
Lady Mary.” 

“T’m sure I shall be sorry when you do,” 
said Alured. “Don’t you remember,” continued 
he, gratefully addressing Miss Beaumorice, 
“your saying to me, that day, when I was in 
such a horrid fright about the doctors not 
passing me, that perhaps some good would 
come out of it that we did not see? Well, 
some good has come out of: good that I 
consider well purchased at the price of this 
illness. 

The price of this illness—who was going to 
pay the doctor’s bill? The lady of Limited 
Income? Probably he would send it in, 
immediately after his farewell visit; but if he 
did not—Well, it could not be a very heavy one. 


| he held it out. 


This state of things lasted nearly three 
weeks. Miss Partridge’s holiday had then 
expired, and she returned to London. Alured 
was now pronounced convalescent, and Mr. 
Finch took leave of him, giving sundry 
monitions to which Alured promised to attend. 
Soon afterwards a little note was brought to 
him. 

“Oh, his account,” said Alured, after open- 
ing it. ‘“ What a good thing he thought of it, 
for I did’nt! A jolly good figure, too.” 

“Well now,” said Miss Beaumorice, to whom 
“T call it moderate. We are 
very glad to have doctors when we are in pain 
or in danger; we should not be ungrateful to 
them directly we get well.” 

“No, but—do you know, Miss Beaumorice, 
I have not quite so much money as this down 
here, and I must have a little to carry me 
home. Shall I write to old Saxby about it, 
or will you lend it to me? I'll tell him when 
I get back.” 

“T’'ll lend it you, and you can remit it to 
me in half notes, in two following posts.” 

“Thank you! I will, then. I'll be sure not 
to forget. Out of debt, out of danger; and 
now that I’m out of danger, I don’t want to go 
away in Mr. Doctor’s debt. I'll be sure to 
remember my debt to you.” 

That’s as hereafter may happen. 


CHAPTER VI.—IMPECUNIOSITY, 


** When will you pay me? 
Said the bells of the Old Bailey.” 


Miss Beavumorice indulged Alured with a 
little party before he went away, and even 
invited the young ladies who wore the pork- 
pie hats. She hoped he would prefer the 
milder attractions of the Miss Nunehams, but 
he declared he liked the Miss Gambiers very 
much. 

When he was gone, how empty the house 
seemed! She had begged him to write to her 
from time to time, and he did so directly he 
reached Woolwich, but only to tell her of his 
safe arrival, and to thank her warmly for her 
kindness. No money enclosed; she thought 
it would come the next day. But it did not, 
nor for many a day after that. She thought 
it a pity young people should be so negligent 
of petty duties; and remembered a saying 
of Miss Edgeworth’s, that relations would 
oftener continue friends, if in matters of 
business they were as methodical as strangers. 

Now, then, must begin that rigid system of 

















economy on geometrical principles which was 
to cover that horrid deficiency. Not a step 
had yet been taken towards it, except leaving 














off sugar; should she leave off puddings? 
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Reckon a little pudding at eightpence or nine- 
pence, it hardly seemed worth while to strike 
it off the domestic bill of fare; and then more 
meat would be eaten. Would more meat be 
eatenP Does anybody eat less meat because 
he intends to have pudding? These sordid 
questions were considered once and again. 

Coals. She could discontinue her bedroom 
fire, now that the cold was not quite so severe; 
only, if she caught cold thereby, she might 
lay herself up, and be obliged to have Mr. 
Finch. There were little bills coming in too, 
as little bills will come in after Christmas, 
even in the best regulated families. Her stock 
of wine and ale was getting low, but as she 
seldom tasted either herself, and was not in 
immediate expectation of visitors, that could 
stand over. 

Enter Jessy. ‘ Please ma’am, do you want 
the piano tuned? ” 

“No,” said Miss Beaumorice with decision, 
though she knew it was too flat; so the old 
tuner lost his five shillings. 

“That tiresome boy has not brought the 
Times yet.” 

This was a continual grievance, and Miss 
Beaumorice had more than once told him that 
if he persisted in bringing it too late to suit 
her convenience, she would discontinue taking 
it in. So here was a good opportunity of 
putting her threat in execution. It was true 
she desired to see the daily list of “ hatches, 
matches, and despatches,” and the foreign in- 
telligence, and the state of the nation, and 
what the Queen was doing, and what new 
books were coming out, and a good many 


| things besides; but it consumed a great deal 


of time, and on the whole, her time might 
perhaps be better employed. So she would 
tell the boy not to bring the paper any more, 
and if she found she missed it very much, 
she would borrow it of some friend. 

Again the post came in without a letter 
from Alured. She began to fear he had had a 
relapse, and was too ill to write; and under 
this impression, she wrote him a few lines of 


|| kind inquiry. 


Her maiden meditations were not fancy-free 
this evening, by reason of a tall, lathy young 
gentleman continually figuring in them. She 


| speculated much on his future; doubted if it 


would be a brilliant one; at length, took up a 
book—not a story-book (which, however, is 
sometimes a panacea for worry), but one of 
those that counsel and comfort, from which 
one can take, as it were, a lozenge to suck, 
and then shut it up again. She opened on 
this homely passage,— 

“There are few things for which I have 
more reason to thank my Saviour, than for 





the power He has given me of combining high 
thoughts with humble doings. This power to 
unite noble and devotional contemplations 
with constant attention to the numerous cares 
and toils and trifles and nursings of my little 
family, is a great delight to me. It unites 
into harmony the extremes of existence—the 
intellectua] and the sensible, the lofty and the 
mean, the cares of the present and the prospects 
of the eternal. The things themselves are 
very remote; strong exercises of the intellect 
and the habitual contemplation of heaven, and 
a remote regard to bread and tea, firing and 
candles. Yet no reason can be given why a 
person should not try to be a tender and dili- 
gent nurse, a prudent and frugal housekeeper, 
and all the time an intellectual and elevated 
Christian.” 

This was Miss Beaumorice’s mental lozenge, 
and it quite allayed the little irritation. 

Happening to say, next day, to her neigh- 
bour Mrs. Hyde, “ How dear coals are now!” 
Mrs. Hyde replied, “ Do you burn Inland or 
Wallsend ?” 

“Oh, Wallsend,” said Miss Beaumorice with 
decision. “I always find the best things 
answer best. Wallsend, at twenty-nine shil- 
lings, now, a ton.” 

“ Well, I got dissatisfied with my Wallsend 
coals,” said Mrs. Hyde. “ Actually with the 
coals, not the price; so I went and complained 
of them to Blackstone, and asked if he had 
no other sort. He raised his eyebrows, and 
said in a slighting sort of way, ‘Oh, we’ve 
the Inland, of course.’ ‘ Very well,’ I said, ‘I'll 
try the Inland.’ And I find they burn better, 
and are four shillings a ton cheaper.” 

“That is a valuable piece of information,” 
said Miss Beaumorice. “Do they burn bright?” 

“Yeas 

“ Perhaps they burn faster ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Well, I will try them at any rate.” 

Which she did ; and liked them well enough 
to continue them. 

Meanwhile, the morning post brought two 
letters. The first, in a dainty little tight- 
packed envelope, directed by Mary Beaufort. 
“That will keep,” thought she, as her eye 
caught Alured’s rather scrawly superscription 
ou the larger letter. She hastily opened it 
and read as follows :— 


Woolwich, February 17. 

“ My pear Miss Beaumorice,— You will have 
seen the poor countess’s death in the Times. 
(No I have not!—that comes of discon- 
tinuing it!) It was not inserted till I came 
back, so it only appeared yesterday ; you must 
have thought it strange I did not send you the 
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note which I now enclose, but you know I 
have not the best of heads, and the day after 
my first letter to you, my ideas were com- 
pletely scattered by a hasty summons -to 
Schloss Giitenfeld on account of my step- 
mother’s death. Idalia wrote the note—by 
the bye, you don’t know who the Countess 
Idalia is; she is a very nice girl, orphan niece 
of my step-mother, Countess Verena, and 
brought up at the castle, Countess Verena 
was her guardian, but papa—my father, is so 
now. She (Idalia I mean) got papa’s consent 
for her to write to me since he would not, 
because he had nobody to be with him and 
comfort him, and she did not know how to; so 
of course I bundled my traps together, told 
old Saxby how the case stood, and started off. 
There had been lying in state and so forth, but 
the funeral was over before I got there, which I 
was glad of—on my own account, you know, but 
of course I was sorry not to be there to 
support my father. It’s a sad loss. She had 
been as well as could be, up to that very day, 
and at supper-time got the core of an apple 
into her wind-pipe, and choked in spite of all 
they could do to save her. Was not it shock- 
ing? It was the least little mite of core you 
can conceive, my father showed it me; he 
got it out afterwards, but it was then too late ; 
life quite extinct. He felt it very much, of 
course, and I really did not know what in the 
world to do. I had not a word to say; could 
not think of a word to offer; we sat and 
smoked and said very little. Had you or Miss 
Partridge been there, you would have known 
exactly what was proper to say. I think he 
liked hearing me tell about my visit to you as 
muchas anything. He told me to write to you 
the first thing when I got back (which I am 
doing) and enclose you the money. I can’t 
think how he’ll get along without the countess; 
she was a very managing woman. And yet, 
somehow, she never managed the children; I 
am sure she could have done so if she would, 
(being such a manager you know) but now 
they'll be worse than ever. Idalia and I used 
to talk about it as we sat on the battlements, 
looking over the Rhine. I advised her to try 
her hand at it, but she would not. She said 
she should not have time for one thing; for she 
did not suppose she would remain at the 
Schloss now. She’s tooold, rather, for school; 
and my father wishes she were a Catholic, 
because then he could put her in a convent ; 
bat she is a Lutheran, which I am glad of. 
Papa says the Romish religion is a comfortable 
one for some things; you can have masses for 
the dead, and so forth; only, if the dead are 
none the better for them, where’s the good ? 
only money wasted, J think. You must not 








think my father likely to be a pervert ; he only 
dropped the idea. We talked it over in a 
quiet way, that really we need not distress our- 
selves about the poor countess, for she had 
done nothing very wrong that we ever heard of, 
only was rather imperative sometimes; and 
she might have been more so with advantage 
as far as the children were concerned. Only 
think, on the very day of the funeral, Adolf 
must go and pitch himself headlong down the 
lower dungeon stairs! He’ll make away with 
himself some day down the oubliette, I expect, 
a sheer fall of a hundred and fifty feet into the 
Rhine. I advised my father to send them all 
to a good boarding school, but he says he is 
too fond of them; he must have time to think 
about it, poor man; I did not at all like leav- 
ing him; the Schloss is so dismal now. Idalia 
said it would be dreadful when I was gone. I 
must now make up for lost time and get into 
training again. Oh, by-the-bye, I nearly forgot 
to inclose you a few lines from papa. He is 
very grateful to you for your kindness to me, 
and I’m sure soam I; and to Miss Partridge 
too. Please remember me to her very kindly. 
Believe me, my dear Miss Beaumorice, 
Very faithfully and affectionately yours, 
ARTHUR ALURED WARD.” 


A note to her from Waldegrove Ward! Miss 
Beaumorice’s hands trembled a little as she 


‘opened it, with a strange rush of old remem- 


brances. His handwriting was a good deal 
altered; it was somewhat foreign and flourish- 
ing. He said— 


“My Dear Miss Beaumorice,—It is under 
painful circumstances that I write. You will 
have learnt from Alured and the papers my sad 
loss. I am completely unhinged at present, 
but cannot let my boy return to good old 
England without a line of heartfelt thanks to 
you, my early and valued friend, for your 
motherly care of him during his late stay with 
you. Entre nous, the less said of his little 
accident to others the better. His lungs are 
quite sound, and I believe it to have been 
merely a little effusion from the head. I have 
told him to make no allusion to it at Woolwich ; 
and as he may be a little contrary on this point, 
having some very young ideas, I shall be 
obliged by your adding your powerful influence 
to mine. And now adieu; have you ever 
thought, do you ever think of your old friend 
on the banks of the Rhine? Our paths have 
been allotted to us in very different directions. 
Homme propose, ciel dispose! *Tis all for the 
best. Once more adieu. 

Faithfully and gratefully yours, 
EDGAR WALDEGRAVE WARD.” 
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Faithfully hers? That was just what he 
had not been! Homme propose? If the 
man had proposed, their paths would not have 
taken such different directions. As Miss 
Beaumorice ended the letter, and sat idly look- 
ing at it, she was conscious of a great chill at 
Here were kind, friendly expres- 
sions, too; but somehow she felt that Dr. 
Waldegrave Ward had either never been what 
she thought him, or had very much gone off. 
Altogether this letter was a poor affair; there 
Either he did not 
feel much, or he was a bad hand at expressing 
feeling. Perhaps he did not mean to express 
any; perhaps he thought it unsuitable to ex- 
press any to her. It might justly beso: ‘nt 
she was rather sorry he had written at all. 
She did not want thanks; and she was nurt 
at the dissimulation he proposed for Alured, 
and wished her to enforce. She would do no 
such thing; if she influenced him at all, it 
would be the other way. 

And fired with the idea that it was her duty 
to keep the lad true and honest, she wrote 
him at once an affectionate, sympathetic note, 
inquiring about his health, cautioning him 
anew against violent training, and telling him 
how even prize-fighters injured their general 
health by it, while strengthening their muscu- 
lar system. She added, “I am sure I hope 
with all my heart that you may pass; but of 
course you will not conceal from the medical 
examiners what happened here; it would not 
be consistent with your probity.” 

It was not till she had finished this note, 
that Miss Beaumorice gave herself time to 
read the second letter. 

“ A pennyworth of chat and plenty for the 
money,” thought she, carelessly,as she opened 
it. She knew pretty well that Mary’s penny- 
worths of chat were usually amusing enough, 
but not of that absorbing interest to interfere 
with real business; and just now, when her 
head was full of that old castle on the Rhine, 
with the solitary widower pacing its innume- 
rable rooms, and the young man and beautiful 
girl hanging over the battlements, English 
chat seemed rather tame in comparison. 

However, Mary’s letter proved to have some- 
thing moreseriousinitthan usual. She wrote:— 

“You have little suspected, dearest Miss 
Beaumorice, that the long silence of your young 
friend has been occasioned by an event, or 
chain of events, that will affect her whole life. 
I am engaged to be married! I give you ten, 
I give you twelve guesses, but you will never 
guess aright! What do you think of my be- 
coming a neighbour of yours? Longfield and 
Lambscroft are not so far apart as to forbid 
my being in that relation to you, are they? 








Oh, I am very happy! I always said I 
should like to be a clergyman’s wife, and now 
my wish will be accomplished, for Mr. Brooke 
is appointed to the curacy of Longfield; and 
I do hope, dear friend, that during the pleasant 
summer evenings you will often come over to 
us. Mamma says it will be so nice for me, 
your being so near us; she knows that in my 
little difficulties, you will let me apply to you. 
“ What a strange change it seems! A com- 
pletely different hue is thrown over everything. 
I had not the least idea he cared so much for me 
till a very little while ago. It has been all since 
Christmas. Have you ever seen him, or heard 
anything of him, in your part of the world? 
I think you will say he is nice-looking, and 
very gentlemanlike; his tastes are very re- 
fined. I hope his preaching will be liked; his 
views will quite suit you, I think. We have 
not had leisure to enter much on these subjects 
yet, of course. You will think I can only 
write on one theme at present, but I hardly 
know how to change it. You will see me be- 
fore the horse-chestnuts are out of bloom, for 
it is to come off very soon. The curacy is 
not much, but we think there’s no good waiting. 
I am of age, you know; so papa has consented. 
I have worlds of things to attend to; so excuse 
my adding more now, dear Miss Beaumorice, 
than mamma’s and Margaret’s love. Your 
ever affectionate “ MARY BEAUFORT.” 
Miss Beaumorice, though surprised, was 
much pleased to hear of the engagement. 
Mary was the eldest child of Mr. Beaufort’s 
first wife, who had been her early friend; she 
had never been very intimate with his second. 
Marriage had always been the goal to which 
Mary’s views had been directed since she left 
school. Had she missed it, her family would 
have been disappointed, and she herself perhaps 
soured. She hardly seemed much wanted at 
home, where a second family had sprung up 
to fill the first place in Mrs. Beaufort’s affec- 
tion. It was well for her, then, that she should 
have the prospect of a union with a right- 
minded young clergyman; for such Miss 
Beaumorice assumed him to be, though he 
was unknown to her even by report. She 
wrote warmly to Mary, who soon found time 
to write to her again, expressing a hope to see 
her soon in London. She proceeded to say,— 
“ John has secured a house at Longfield, 
the same that the last curate had, with all the 
planned furniture, which will save us much 
trouble. So now the prime object is to secure 
two nice servants; and I want you, dear Miss 
Beaumorice, to find me a couple of promising 
ones that don’t require teaching. Let them 
be nice-looking, please, and girls that know 
heir place and know their work.” 
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THE CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS. 


I. 


Aces before the San Gabriel,* bearing the flag 
of the Portuguese Admiral Vasco da Gama, 
struck sail off the bar of Calicut, on the coast 
of Malabar, the Christian religion had pene- 
trated into India, and communities of Christ- 
ians had been established in the territories 
which lay between the verdant slopes of the 
Ghauts and the waters of the Indian Ocean. 
“Their separation from the Western world,” 
says Gibbon, in his characteristic way, “had 
left them in ignorance of the improvements or 
corruptions of a thousand years.” The re- 
proach was not always to cling tothem. The 
course of geographical discovery, initiated by 
the prudent and patriotic policy of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, which poured into the 
lap of Portugal the riches of the East, amongst 
other benefits to the world, brought this 
forgotten church once more within view of 
Western Christendom. 

Among the few soldiers and sailors who 
returned to Europe in the magnificent fleet 
which had sailed from Lisbon for India in 
March, 1500, under the flag of Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral, were two men, whose complexion, lan- 
guage, and costume differed widely from those 
of their fellow-travellers, but whose religion 
had enrolled them in the same great brother- 
hood of faith. 

They belonged to the Surianee, or Nazarene 
Mapila, in the language of the Hindoos, or to 
the community of St. Thomé Christians, as the 
Portuguese called them. Their object in leav- 


‘ing India was to visit Rome, a wish which 


must have appeared highly praiseworthy to 
their companions, though qualified by their 
intention to visit their own patriarch, at Mosul, 
on their return to Malabar. This latter part 
of their plan was, by one of them at least, 
never accomplished, for he died at Lisbon; 
the course of the other has not been traced 
beyond Venice, whither he went after visiting 
the capital of Western Christendom. 

The arrival of these strangers in Europe 
served rather to excite, than to gratify curiosity 
as to the country whence they came, and the 
religion which they professed. Unhappily for 
their church and country, the Portuguese 


* “ When Gama lay at anchor among the islands of 
St. George, near to Mozambique, three Ethiopians 
came on board, and seeing ‘San Gabriel’ painted on 
the poop, fell on their knees in token of their Chris- 
tianity, which had been preached to them in primitive 
times, though now corrupted.” — Faria y Sousa, quoted 
in Mickle’s Lusiad. 





were destined to follow up the slight acquaint- 
ance thus formed with the Christians of St. 
Thomas in a manner perilous to the simplicity 
of their faith, and to the prosperity of their 
community. 

In the following year Vasco da Gama for 
the second time led a fleet to the East Indies. 
In the course of his visit to the kingdom of 
Cochin, amongst other embassies which sought 
the favour and protection of the King of Por- 
tugal was one from the Syrian Christians of 
the city of Cranganor. After reciting the tra- 
dition of their church concerning its founda- 
tion by the apostle St. Thomas, and describing 
the present condition of their Christianity, 
numbering some thirty thousand souls, ruled 
by bishops and priests, with the Patriarch of 
Armenia for their chief pastor, the deputies 
proceeded to state that they had been sent on 
behalf of their little republic to signify to the 
Admiral the joy they had felt at the first news 
of the arrival of Christians, subjects of one of 
the most puissant monarchs of Europe; and 
of the hope which they had conceived at the 
same time, in the thought that God had sent 
them thither, to deliver them from the tyranny 
of the pagan princes of the country, and of the 
Saracens, mortal enemies of the Christians, 
whose wealth and commerce had greatly raised 
their credit in these parts. That in this con- 
dition of their affairs they gladly had recourse 
to their goodness, and earnestly desired their 
protection. And the more effectually to in- 
spire confidence in these strangers from the 
West, and to gain their good-will, they delivered 
to the admiral the sceptre of Baliarte, the last 
of their kings, whose death without heir to 
the throne had taken place a few years before. 
This emblem of royalty was a staff coloured 
| with vermilion, mounted at each end with 
silver, and adorned with three silver bells. 

The admiral graciously accepted this trans- 


and assured the deputies that they would find 
in his royal master a zealous and effectual pro- 
tector, that the generals who were his servants 
and represented his person in the Indies, would 
take their interests in hand with all their heart, 
that they might regard them as interpreters of 
their wishes, and go to them in their hour of 
need; that speaking for himself he assured 
them of his good-will and disposition to serve 
them, and that at his departure he would com- 
mend them to the care of one who would regard 
their welfare with the same interest as himself. 





fer of sovereignty to the crown of Portugal, | 
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The deputies then took their leave, charmed 
with the courteous reception they had met 
with, and little dreaming of the trouble which 
the alliance so auspiciously concluded would 
bring upon their once secluded church, hap- 
pier, perhaps, under the rule of Rajah and Za- 
morin than beneath the shield of the most 
Christian king. 

The interesting people thus brought to the 
knowledge of Europeans, after passing through 
many sad vicissitudes, still exists, though bereft 
of their former political splendour and shaken 
from the ancient simplicity of their faith and 
worship. 

In this and following papers it is proposed 
to give a brief account of their origin, and 
history to the present time, dealing on the 
present occasion with their earliest traditions. 

The legend referred to by the deputies from 
Cranganor, like most of the apocryphal stories 
of apostles and prophets, has developed into 
fantastic minuteness in the course of time. As 
gathered from Maffeus and others, the story 
may thus be told. When the apostles divided 
the world between them, in order to preach 
the gospel, as our Lord commanded, to every 
creature, St. Bartholomew and Judas Thad- 
deus and Thomas kept company together as 
far as Babylonia, when they parted, and St. 
Thomas embarked at the city of Bassorah, 
near the junction of the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, and sailing down the Persian Gulf, pro- 
ceeded southwards to the island of Socotra, 
upon the shores of which the vessel in which 
he sailed was wrecked by a violent tempest. 
Here he preached the gospel to the natives, 
and out of the wreck of his vessel constructed 
a small chapel. After meeting with much 
success in his labours he re-embarked, and 
proceeded to the city of Cranganor, on the 
coast of Malabar, where also he did not 
preach the gospel in vain. Thence the legend 
takes him to Quilon, further south on the 
coast, whence, after crossing with great labour 
the mountainous range running north and 
south of the Indian peninsula, he reached the 
city of Meliapour, in the kingdom of Coromandel. 

Strange adventures awaited the doubting 
apostle in this city, whither, after a voyage to 
the Chinese, he returned, and finally established 
himself. The account of his ministry presents 
a strange contrast to that of the apostle to 
whom the grace was given “to preach unto 
the Gentiles, the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
According to our authorities, having gathered 
a great harvest of souls into the garners of the 
Church, St. Thomas commenced to build a 
Christian temple, but was for a time hindered 
by the worshippers of the demons, headed by 
their king. 





Their opposition was overcome, and the 
credit of the gospel advanced in a very sin- 
gular manner. A trunk of a tree, of enormous 
magnitude, lay on the sea-shore, which at that 
time was ten leagnes distant from the city. 
The king, who was very desirous of using this 
piece of timber in the construction of a heathen 
temple, employed a great number of men to 
remove it with ropes; but their labour was in 
vain; the trunk would not move; and then 
the mighty strength of elephants was brought 
to bear upon the task; but not even so could 
the timber be stirred from its place, where it 
seemed immoveably fixed to the earth. The 
baffled monarch was in despair, but in his 
despair the apostle saw his opportunity. 

He stipulated with the king that if he would 
grant him the trunk for the building of a 
temple to the only true God, he himself, with- 
out mortal help or human contrivance, would 
straightway drag it to the city. The king, 


deeming him a madman, assented with a jest. | 


Then the holy apostle, laying aside the girdle 
with which he was bound, bent himself to the 
task, having first made the sign of the cross; 
and in presence of all the people of the city, 
who had come out to see the wondrous sight, 
he moved with the greatest ease the mighty 
trunk to the space outside the walls, where 
the church was to be built. 

And then in memory of the miracle, and in 
gratitude for the triumph vouchsafed him, he 
erected a lofty cross of stone upon the spot, 
and prophesied that when the sea should reach 
that cross, white strangers from a remote part 


of the earth would come, and re-establish the | 
faith he had brought thither; which prophecy, | 


it hardly need be said, the Portuguese claim 


the credit of having fulfilled ; when at the very | 
time of the arrival of Vasco da Gama, the sea, | 


which had long been encroaching upon the 
coast, at length washed the foot of the cross 
of St. Thomas, and verified his almost forgotten 
words. The Jesuit fathers, however, maintain 
that the prediction of the apostle was not com- 
pletely fulfilled until the arrival of the most 
famous missionary of their order, Francis 
Xavier, of whom they say Pierre Covilham, a 
monk who earned the crown of martyrdom, in 
1497, prophesied with his dying breath. 

The faith and fortitude of the apostle were 
to be put to a far severer test. The faith which 
had been thus wondrously attested made rapid 
progress among the people, to the great indig- 
nation of the Brahmins, who saw their shrines 


forsaken for the temples of the new religion. | 


To such a height of madness did their opposi- 
tion to the gospel lead them, that one of them 
slew his own son, in order that he might be 
able to lay the blame of his death upon the 
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apostle. Being summoned before the king, his 
accuser demanded that he should be punished 
for the murder; and whilst the Brahmins 
were strenuously maintaining his guilt, and 
his followers earnestly declaring his innocence, 
the apostle brought the matter to an issue by 
demanding the production of the body. Then 
the accused, turning to the lifeless child, with 
a serene and tranquil countenance, cried aloud, 
“ Arise, in the name of Christ, whom I preach, 
and declare openly, and without doubt, who 
has been the author of such great wickedness.” 
Then, wonderful to relate, the spirit returned 
to the cold and lifeless clay, and the boy 
with a loud voice declared that Thomas was 
the true ambassador of the most high God; 
that his own father had slain him to the end 
that he might bring a charge against that holy 
man. 

At this marvellous miracle all were struck 
dumb with astonishment. The king, who was 
already inclined to embrace the faith, forthwith 
made open profession thereof with very many 
of his friends, and of the people, to the great 
joy of the holy apostle. 

The foregoing story did not escape the at- 
tention of Camoens, and is beautifully rendered 
in some of the finest stanzas of the “ Lusiad.” 
Mickle’s translation preserves with moderate 
fidelity the spirit of the original. 

The miracle which the apostle is thus said 
to have performed, instead of working convic- 
tion in the minds of the Brahmins, served 
only to incense them the more against him, as 
they beheld with rage and dismay their for- 
saken idols and diminished revenues. They 
at length conspired together, after the usual 
fashion of disappointed priestcraft, to cut off 
the zealous preacher of the gospel. There 
was a certain mound not far from the city, 
whither the apostle was wont to resort, alone, 
after the example of Christ, to seek fresh 
strength and grace in communion with God. 
At an appointed time the relentless Brahmins 
and their servants, fully armed, repaired to 
the scene of the apostle’s devotions; and at 
the very moment when the holy man, uncon- 
scious of outward things, was rapt in prayer 
for the salvation of all men, he was overwhelmed 
beneath a shower of stones and darts ; and lest 
any spark of life should be left in him, one of 
his murderers thrust him through with a 
spear. Thus, if we are to listen to the voice 
of tradition, perished the first Christian martyr 
upon the soil of India, afterwards so deeply 
stained with Christian blood. 

His disciples, continues the legend, took up 
the body of their martyred apostle and buried 
it in the church which he had built. Here, 
too, were treasured up for many generations a 








fragment of the spear which had remained in 
his side, and the staff which he used in his 
wanderings, and an urn of clay filled with a 
piece of the sod stained with the blood which 
flowed from his side. 

In this hallowed resting-place the relics of 
the apostle remained undisturbed for upwards 
of fourteen centuries, until the accession of 
John III. to the throne of Portugal. This 
prince was anxious, like most of his prede- 
cessors, to inaugurate his reign with acts of 
piety and devotion. He had heard with deep 
interest the accounts of the Syrian Christians 
sent home by the viceroys, and of alleged dis- 
coveries of relics of their founder made in 
previous reigns. He, therefore, sent instruc- 
tions to Edward, Viceroy of the Indies, to 
institute a search for the sepulchre of the 
apostle, and when found to preserve his re- 
mains with all fitting reverence. 

The matter was placed in the hands of 
Edward Manuel Feria, governor of the Coro- 
mandel coast. This officer, taking with him 
some ecclesiastics and an architect, set out for 
Meliapour, where he had been informed the 
body of the apostle was preserved. On reach- 
ing this place, a melancholy spectacle met their 
view. Far and wide were scattered in miserable 
confusion the ruins of what had, to all appear- 
ance, been formerly a city of considerable 
magnitude. Pyramids, towers, and columns 
were all heaped together as though they had 
been overthrown by an earthquake. Stones of 
divers colours, and fragments of porphyry 
beautifully sculptured, bore witness to the 
antiquity, and revealed the former beauty of 
the apostle’s resting-place. 

Pursuing their researches, they came upon 
the ruins of a magnificent temple, beneath 
which, they were assured by the natives, re- 
posed the body of the apostle. Excavations 
were commenced, and at length, at a consider- 
able depth, they came upon a sepulchre covered 
with a stone slab. On the inner side of this 
slab appeared an inscription in some ancient 
language, purporting, so it was said, that the 
temple had formerly been built by the apostle 
Thomas; and that for the maintenance of the 
worship thereat, a tithe of the produce im- 
ported into the city had been granted by King 
Sagamus. At some distance beneath the stone 
the body of the king was discovered. Con- 
tinuing their excavations, they at length dis- 
covered a stone structure, about nine feet deep, 
of beautiful workmanship, which, to their great 
joy, was confidently affirmed to contain the 
body of the apostle. The Indians who ac- 
companied the exploring party were not allowed 
to approach this’ hallowed spot; but two 
Portuguese, after preparing themselves for so 
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holy a task by confession and partaking of the 
holy eucharist, proceeded to uncover the 
sepulchre, where, amidst sand and stone, were 
discovered the whitened bones of St. Thomas, 
and the relics already mentioned, including, 
according to other accounts, a marble statue 
of the apostle. 

Besides the erection of the church attributed 
to St. Thomas in the foregoing story, a curious 
fact is mentioned in a letter, said to have been 
written by that mysterious potentate, Prester 
John, which would go to prove that the apostle 
did not confine his building talent to eccle- 
siastical purposes. “In the Three Indies,” 
writes this monarch, in truly oriental rhetoric, 
“our Magnificence rules, and our land extends 
beyond India, where rests the body of the 
holy apostle Thomas.” And further on, “The 
palace in which our Supereminency resides is 


| built after the pattern of the castle built by 


the apostle Thomas for the Indian king, 
Gundoforus.” 

We have not yet exhausted our account of 
the relics supposed to have been preserved. 
In 1543 a brass plate was presented to the 
Governor, D. M. A. de Souza, covered with 
half-effaced characters, which, according to the 
interpretation of a learned rabbi, imported the 
grant of a piece of land to the apostle for the 
building of a church. In 1548 the enthusias- 
tic explorers for these hallowed remains dis- 
covered a block of white marble, on which was 
engraved, in relief, a cross, the extremities of 
which were adorned with fleurs-de-lis: a dove 
surmounted the cross. Various stains were 
seen, which had penetrated the stone, and 


_ which seemed to have been caused by blood. 


Numerous miracles attested the sacred origin 
of this monument. The inscription engraved 


| all round the cross was in the Sanscrit lan- 


guage, and was thus translated by learned 


Brahmins :— 
“Thirty years after the Christian law had 


| appeared in the world, on the 21st December, 
| the apostle St. Thomas died at Meliapour; 
| when God was known, when the law was 


changed, when the demon was conquered. God 
was born of the Virgin Mary, and for thirty 
years lived in obedience to her. He was a God 
eternal. He taught His law to twelve apostles, 
one of whom came to Meliapour, staff in 
hand, and built a church there. The kings 
of Malabar, Coromandel, and Pandi, and other 
sovereigns of different nations and creeds, 
unanimously consented of their own accord to 
embrace the religion of the apostle Thomas, a 
holy man and a true penitent. In process of 
time it came to pass that Saint Thomas died 
by the hand of a Brahmin, and of his own 
blood he made a cross.” 


Many miracles are said to have been wrought 
at the tomb of St. Thomas, and multitudes of 
people from every part, attracted by its sanctity. 
came thither for prayer and devotion; so that 
the fame of the apostle spread throughout 
India, and his actions were recorded in the 
books of the country, and the very children 
chanted his praises in their own native tongue. 
One of the most illustrious pilgrims who 
visited the shrine of the apostle was Francis 
Xavier. He regarded St. Thomas as the 
celestial protector of his mission, and on re- 
ceiving the last benediction from Pope Paul 
III prior. to his starting for the Indies, the 
Holy Fatherhad bidden him take the apostle 
for his example. Xavier was wont to carry 
about him, in proof of his reverence for the 
apostle, a reliquary containing fragments of his 
bones. 

The original legend of St. Thomas has been 
embellished with additional particulars by the 
piety or superstition of successive ages. One 
of the most curious and improbable notions 
which have gathered round the story is that 
which makes St. Thomas to have returned to 
India with the three wise men from the East, 
who were led by the star to Bethlehem; one 
of whom, it is said, was Perumal, king of 
Coilan or Quiloa. Further details of these 
ancient legends are needless. They have evi- 
dently been coined in the same mint which 
supplied the literature of medixwval Europe 
with so many curious stories of saints and 
martyrs and confessors, and gratified the not 
unnatural craving to know something of the 
life and work of those to whom the world 
owed so much. 

Stripping the history of St. Thomas of its 
evidently fabulous accessories, it will be need- 
ful for our purpose to examine briefly the evi- 
dence on which his mission to India and his 
martyrdom in that country have been made to 
rest. First of all it may be observed that no 
geographical difficulty stands in the way of the 
tradition. The traffic between India and the 
west of Asia and Europe dates from a period 
of very remote antiquity. Northern India 
marked the east boundary of the hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces governed by the satraps 
of Ahasuerus. The mariners of Hiram and 
Solomon are thought to have reached either 
the western shore of India or the Arabian 
coast, according to the position assigned to 
Ophir; but in any case must have come within 
the track afterwards followed by the Arab 
traders to Diu and Cambay. Alexander the 
Great, undaunted by the perils of an un- 
known navigation, carried the flag of Macedon 
down the Indus, and gazed upon the waters of 





the Indian Ocean. The Emperor Trajan, who 




































































































| calling had led him that way. 
| which others had traced out he could follow. 
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lamented with a sigh that he could not hope to 
rival the son of Philip, at least carried the 
imperial eagles down the Tigris to the Persian 
Gulf. Once a year the costly luxuries of Ceylon 
and Malabar found their way to the patrician 
palaces of Rome. Still more closely connecting 
India with the home of St. Thomas, we learn 
that in the first year of our era, an Indian king, 
having heard from his Brahmins of the expected 
birth of a mighty prince in Judza, sent emis- 
saries to inquire whether that event had taken 
place. 

The road then to India was open to the 
apostle, if in God’s providence his sacred 
In the route 


In his days India was no terra incognita. On 
the same side it may be urged that the exist- 
ence of Christianity in Southern India at a 
very early period is hardly open to doubt. 
Among the signatures to the decrees of the 
Council of Nicwa (325) is that of Johannes, 
Bishop of Persia and of Greater India, by which 
latter name Marco Polo states the country 
along the Malabar coast was known. Among 
the interesting notes with which Gibbon graces 
the pages of “The Decline and Fall” is one 
referring to a letter from St. Jerome to Mar- 
cellus, written before the year 420, in which 
he speaks of the Indian missionary, St. 
Thomas, as well known in his time, and there- 
fore before the promulgation of the Nestorian 
tenets, which were condemned at Ephesus in 
431. 

Here, then, we have tolerably conclusive 


| proof of the existence of Christianity in India 





| prior to the condemnation of Nestorius, and 
the spread of his sect. 
| argued, too, from a curiously absurd legend, in 
| which a peacock shot by an arrow is said to 


This priority has been 


have risen in the air, and to have been trans- 
formed into the body of a man, which proved 
to be that of the apostle Thomas. The story 
is too absurd to be worth giving at length, but 
it has been thought that the respect thus paid 


| to the peacock betrays the Hindoo source of 
| the story, and is conclusive against the Nesto- 


rian origin of Indian Christianity; since the 
peacock in Syria is associated with devil-wor- 
ship, and is, moreover, believed to have been 
the first bird cast out of paradise on account 
of its pride. 

A more satisfactory testimony, if it could be 
wholly relied on, connecting the introduction of 
Christianity into India by the apostle Thomas, 
is to be met with in the Malabar liturgy, edited 
and translated a few years since by Dr. Neale. 
The passage bearing upon the point is as fol- 
lows :— 


amen. Bethy commemoration, apostle Thomas, 
our holy father, upon the holy altar, together 
with the just who have conquered, and the 
martyrs who have received the crown.” 

With respect to this liturgy it must be 
observed that no manuscript of its ancient form 
is known to be extant; that now in use being 
the result of the manipulations of the Portu- 
guese ecclesiatics at Diamper, who, however, 
would be hardly likely to insert a passage 
favourable to the claims of the rival of St. 
Peter. 

To this it may be added that in the Chaldean 
breviary used by the Church of St. Thomas in 
Malabar is found the statement in the lessons 
of the second nocturn,—“ Per D. Thomam 
Sinz et Ethiopes conversi sunt ad veritatem,” 
&c. Whether this refers to the apostle or not 
it is difficult to say ; and on the whole, review- 
ing the evidence in favour of St. Thomas having 
carried the gospel to India, it would appear far 
from improbable, but equally far from being 
satisfactorily proved. 

There is, however, no difficulty in tracing 
the connection of the Malabar churches with 
the Nestorians of Syria. Two quotations from 
their liturgy will be sufficient to prove that at 
some period subsequent to their first reception 
of the gospel, the Malabar Christians were in- 
doctrinated with the tenets of that celebrated 
heretic, “ the zeal of whose missionaries,” writes 
Gibbon, “ overleaped the limits which had con- 
fined the ambition and curiosity both of the 
Greeks and Persians,” who “ pursued without 
fear the footsteps of the roving Tartar, and in- 
sinuated themselves into the camps of the 
valleys of Imaus and the banks of the Selinga.” 
The quotations referred to are as follows :— 

(1) “ Let us commemorate the most blessed 
Virgin Mary, the mother of Christ and our 
Saviour,” where the words italicized constitute 
the well-known formula of Nestorian theology. 
(2) “Let us venerate the memory of pro- 
phets, apostles, martyrs, and confessors : let us 
pray that by their prayers, and the passions 
which they endured, God may give to us with 
them a good hope and salvation; and that we 
may be made worthy of their blessed com- 
memoration, and their living and true promises 
in the kingdom of heaven. Let us commemo- 
rate also our fathers and the doctors of truth, 
St. Nestorius, St. Diodorus, St. Theodore, St. 
Ephraim, St. Abraham, St. Narcissus, and all 
doctors and presbyters, followers after truth.” 
As time rolled on, the Christians of St. 
Thomas were not wholly lost to the view of 
the civilized world. As one after another of 
their prelates died, it became necessary to 
send an embassy to Mosul to receive and 





“ Priest. Let all the people say, Amen and 


escort his successor. This circumstance, to- 
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gether with the use of the Chaldean breviary, 
constituted a slender Jink of connection with 
other Oriental churches, and confirms what 
has already been stated, that the original creed 
of this church had assumed a Nestorian form 
at a@ comparatively early period. We learn 
from the writings of Cosmas Indopleustes, 
who travelled in the sixth century in the 
direction indicated by his name, that in the} 
country of Malé and Calliane existed a Chris- | 
tian church governed by a bishop ordained in | 
Persia ; the word Malé, in the Malabar tongue, 
means pepper, from which product the district 
derives its name. Calliane has been variously 








or some two hundred years later. As, how- 
ever, the Syrian writer above cited would in 
all probability have access to these venerable 
documents, the date he assigns for the arrival 
is probably the true one, and certainly agrees 
best with what has been said respecting the 
Nicene canons. 

It thus appears that a bishop of India 
attended the Council of Nicwa in 325, and that 
a few years later the Malabar churches were in 
a state of decline, implying a previous state of 
prosperity, and pointing to the irresistible 
conclusion that some considerable time must 
have elapsed from their foundation to enable 


identified with Coilon, or Quiloa, and Cali- them first to prosper and afterwards to decline. 
anaporo, a spot two days’ journey to the It is interesting to remember how faithfully 
north of Mangalore, where some ruins still | the apostles of Jesus must have acted upon the 
testify to the former existence of an important | command of their Lord to “preach the gospel 
towr. |to every creature,” for a flourishing Christian 
Were the Arabic canons of the Council of church to exist as a monument of their zeal, 
Nica of a less apocryphal character than is by the time the divines from the scattered 
usually attributed to them, it would be in-'churches of Christendom met beneath the 
teresting to know that one of them conferred | protection of the first Christian emperor to 
upon the Prelate of Seleucia the title of| confess the divinity of their Lord. 
Catholicon, whereby he acquired the right of} Whatever may have been the date of the 
appointing bishops for the Malabar church |arrival of Mar Thome and his colony at 
who had previously been ordained by the | Malabar, that event would seem to have had a 
Prelate of Antioch. After the capture and ruin | marked influence upon the future history of 








of Seleucia by the caliphs, it appears that the 


Catholicon withdrew to Bagdad, and that his | 


successors finally settled at Mosul, whence 
were received the bishops of the St. Thomas 
Christians. 


A somewhat different complexion is given | 
to the foregoing account of the origin of the | 


Malabar prelates by a recent writer of the 
Syrian communion, whose ecclesiastical posi- 
tion in the country gives some weight to his 
words. 


From him we learn that at the Nicene 


Council the Patriarch of Antioch voluntarily 
appointed a maphriana at Tigris in Bagdad, 
to whom he delegated the government of the 
church in India; that this maphriana coming 
to know from Thoma, a prince of Cana, of the 
decline of the churches in Malabar, informed 
the patriarch of the same, who eventually 
directed him to send the Thoma above- 
mentioned with a bishop named Joseph, a 
native of Orfa, with other bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and a colony of Syrians and their 
families. The writer adds that they landed at 
Codungalor in the reign of Cheruman Perumal, 
4.D. 345, when the king received them gladly, 
and gave them certain political privileges and 
a district to live in. 

The arrival of this colony under Thome 
Cannaneo, is placed by a writer in the “ Asiatic 
Researches,” quoting from the Malabar histories, | 
called Kerul Oodputtee, in the sixth century, | 





the Indo-Syrian church. It indeed for a time 
restored the outward prosperity of this com- 
)munity, The influx of wealth and intelligence 
added to their material resources and greatly 
enhanced their political importance among the 
other commonwealths of the peninsula. 

Yet these advantages were a poor compensa- 
tion for the introduction of the doctrine which 
divided the Personality of our blessed Lord 
and mutilated the gospel He bequeathed to 
| His Church. 

The political privileges granted by the 
Perumal to Mar Thome were engraved after 
the custom of the country upon brass plates, 
which were naturally guarded from generation 
to generation with the utmost reverence and 
care. Soon after the arrival of the Portuguese 
in India, Mar Jacob, Bishop of Angamala, 
deposited these plates with the governor of 
the Portuguese Fort of Cochin for safe custody, 
but through the negligence of this officer, 
these invaluable monuments of antiquity, and 
title-deeds of all their privileges, were un- 
accountably lost. Adrian Moens, a Governor 
of Cochin, in 1770 endeavoured to obtain a 
sight of these far-famed Christian plates, and 
at length satisfied himself that they never 


existed. They were, however, fortunately dis- 


covered by Lieutenant-Colonel Macauley, British 
Resident in Travancore, and are now deposited 
in the college at Cottayam. 

Dr. Claudius Buchanan, who made a tour 
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amopg the Syrian Christians early in this 
century, thus describes these venerable monu- 
ments :— 

“The Christian tablets are six in number. 
They are composed of a mixed metal. The 
engraving on the largest plate is thirteen 
inches long by about four broad. They are 
closely written, four of them on both sides of 
the plate, making in all eleven pages. On the 
plate reputed to be the oldest there is writing 
perspicuously engraved in nail-headed or tri- 
angular letters resembling the Persepolitan or 
Babylonish. It may be doubted,” adds the 
learned traveller, “ whether there exist in the 


world many documerts of so great length: 


which are of equal antiquity and in such 
faultless preservation as the Christian tablets 
of Malabar.” 

To return to the individual who originally 
received these marks of distinction. In what- 
ever year he settled in Malabar, he was a man 
of great wealth and political importance. He 
had two houses, one supposed to have been at 
Cranganor, the other at Angamala. In the 
former dwelt his lawful wife, in the latter a 
concubine, who was a Nair slave converted to 
the faith. Both ladies presented him with a 
numerous offspring, but the children of the 
bondwoman could by no means agree with the 
children of the free. The story of Sarah and 
Hagar was all but repeated beneath the 
shadow of the Ghauts. After basking in the 
sunshine of royalty for many years, and 
acquiring enormous wealth in commerce, the 
new founder of the Syrian community before 
his death provided for his descendants im- 
partially, bequeathing to the children of his 
lawful wife his property in the south, to those 
of his concubine his possessions in the north. 
When the Portuguese visited the country the 
respective descendants of these two branches 
did not intermarry or hold communication of 
any kind with one another—a prejudice which 
held its ground long after the arrival of 
Europeans among them. 

In course of time the Syrian Christians had 
so increased in numbers and political import- 
ance that they threw off the yoke of the 
pagan kings, and elected a monarch of their 
own, with the title of King of the Christians 
of Saint Thomas. They retained the political 
sovereignty thus acquired for some centuries, 
when one of their kings, who had adopted, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, the 
neighbouring king of Diamper as his heir, 
died without issue, and his crown and dignity 
passed to his chosen successor. From him, 
under like circumstances, the sovereignty de- 
volved upon the king of Cochin, under whose 


at the time the Portuguese first made their 
acquaintance. 

Notwithstanding their power and fame in the 
East, the Christians of St. Thomas had for long 
almost faded from the view of the Western 
churches, though Gibbon’s remark, cited at the 
beginning of this paper, was never strictly true. 
Our own chronicles speak of an embassy sent 
by King Alfred to carry alms to the poor 
Christians of St. Thomas, which he had vowed 
in the event of victory over his Danish foes being 
granted to his prayers. No light is thrown 
upon the way in which the king first became 
aware of the existence of these Christians, but 
in all probability some accounts of them had 
percolated through the Levantine and Italian 
cities to Western Europe. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether in the Malabar or Mo- 
hammedan histories any record of the visit of 
these strangers from this far-distant isle of 
the west has been preserved. The story seems 
at all events to prove that in Alfred’s time 
some knowledge of these Christians had reached 
the nations of Europe, and that their history 
was in some manner connected with the name 
of the apostle. 

The ambassadors Sighelm and Athelstan 
are said to have pursued their adventurous 
journey by way of Rome, and to have returned 
in safety ; and “ God be thanked,” piously adds 
the old chronicle, “they had been graciously 
enabled to fulfil the vow.” From Malmesbury’s 
account of their embassy the “alms” would 
rather appear to have been royal gifts of a 
complimentary character, than to have been 
sent to meet any supposed necessities of the 
Syrian Christians. At all events, the am- 
bassadors are said to have brought with them, 
on their return, gold, and spices, and gems, and 
other productions of the country, some of 
which were still to be seen at the time Malmes- 
bury wrote, though Gibbon is inclined to sus- 
pect that the travellers “collected their cargo 
and legend in Egypt.” 

We hear no more of this interesting com- 
munity until the celebrated Marco Polo, in the 
course of his many wanderings by sea and 
land, came upon the Christians of Malabar, 
which he calls the richest kingdom in the 
world. He mentions many curious particulars 
concerning the country and its inhabitants. 
Amongst other things he speaks of some 
people called Gaui, who are of the posterity of 
those who slew St. Thomas, and cannot enter 
the place where his body is. The place of the 


city, not much frequented by merchants, but 
very much by Christians and Saracens for 
devotion. The Saracens held him a great 





protection the greater part of them were living 


prophet, and called him Ananias, that is, a 





apostle’s sepulchre he describes as a small | 
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their holy man. The Christians, he says, were | existence of Indian Christianity at a very early 
wont to take of the earth where he was buried, | period, and to show that the missionaries of 
n the | which is red, and carry it with them with/ modern times, however zealous they may have | 
long | great reverence, and to give it tothe sick. In| been,could not say with the Ancient Mariner,— ! 
tern | a.D. 1288 a great prince, having more rice than | || 
t the | room to lay it in, made bold with St. Thomas’s | “We were the first that ever burst | 
rue. | Church, and laid his wares in the room in| Into that silent sea.” Hi 
sent | which pilgrims were received, but was so| } \ | 
poor | scared by mera of St. Thomas in the night, ls If mn sioner — favour of St. Thomas 
wed | that he quickly abandoned his sacrilegious | i. o een the first pioneer of the gospel in 
cing | attempt ! t lat region be not so satisfactory or 80 con- 
own | Such is a brief outline of the history of this | clusive as could be wished, it is certainly far 
ame | church prior to the arrival of the Portuguese stronger than that upon which et. Paul a 
but fin Fiedin Ae to the nan Wit monk eaclet said to have preached the gospel in Britain, or 
had || churches, history and fable seem almost inex- oe ap ee tn have brought the 
lian | tricably mixed together. Sufficient facts have oly Grail to Glastonbury. | 
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an Ir may be said that the siege of Paris begins/sky. Groups of National Guards, without 
US with the news of the disaster of Sedan; it had} arms, poured in from all sides, crying, A bas 
ed | | until then been looked on as a probability; |1’Hmpire! and again a little later, Vive la 
ids |, now it had become a certainty. The first | République! 
sly || episode therefore of the siege, since we accept | From the Place de la Concorde, crowds | 
y's |, this date for its commencement, is the fall of| were to be seen hurrying across the bridge | 
id || the imperial régime. | towards the enclosure of the Corps Legislatif, || 
=) | Sick was the empire already at this time,| which was guarded by a picket of gensdarmes, 
en and in a most unhealthy condition; the people} After a time, calm was restored in the direc- 
he were weary of its weight, they loathed it, but | tion of the Palais Bourbon, but on the Place 
n- |, knew not how to shake it off. On the dismal/de la Concorde the agitation increased. The 
m, || Sunday of the 7th of August, when Paris was crowd pressed forward on the gates of the 
id || thrown into consternation by the tidings of | gardens of the Tuileries, desiring that they 
of || the serious reverses suffered at Reichshoffen,| should be opened. They effaced, or disguised 
S- the empire received its death-blow. The/in paper wrappings the N. and E. with which 
S- nomination of an imperial and Bonapartist|the gates were ornamented. After some 
<0) ministry could avail nothing now; but one| moments’ parleying the gates were opened; 
' more shock was needed to lay the moribund| the people flooded in like a torrent. 
1- || low: nor was this long in coming; it was| Troops of the National Guard meanwhile 
e || given by the capitulation of Sedan. | were defiling on the Place de la Concorde, 
d ‘(| On Saturday, the 3rd of September, the|a numerous body of francs-tireurs made the 
= 1 groups that were wont to gather in the| circuit of the Place, vigorously saluting the 
e || evening, in the open air, to hear the news | statue of Strasbourg as they passed. An 
8 | and discuss the state of affairs, became more | orator mounted on an improvised tribune (a 
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compact and agitated. The sinister night| carriage); he addressed the people: his ap- 
2 that Paris passed foretold a day of important} pearance resembled that of Emmanuel Arago; 
f | events for the morrow. So also on Sunday, /|I cannot say if it was he. For some moments 
r | the 4th, numbers of persons proceeded in the| he expatiated on the advantages which the 
) direction of the Palais Bourbon, where they} Republic must necessarily bring. At length 
knew that the deposition of the imperial|the crowds began to disperse, but the Place 
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"7 dynasty would be demanded, and the establish-| was not so soon cleared. The Tuileries gardens 

ment of a republic probably proclaimed. The| were still full; groups of people were standing |, 
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weather was superb, the sun shining in full 


| glory, not a cloud to be seen darkening the|of their lungs. The inscription, Mort awe 
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volewrs, traced in chalk, was everywhere to be 
seen decorating the walls. The National 
Guard occupied the apartments, protecting 
them ‘against all abuse. The mob, kept at a 
distance, penetrated no further than the vesti- 
bules. All this took place in the most pacific 
manner; no blood was shed; there was an 
occasional scuffle, here and there some hust- 
ling, and a good deal of crying and hooting at 
the unfortunate sergents de ville, necessarily 
the victims of popular movements. The 
empire had fallen as of itself; all were agreed 
in reducing the worm-eaten edifice to powder. 
Many persons were in rapture. Those for 
whom the Republic is a talisman were 
confident that all would now be saved. It 
seemed as if all the late reverses had found 
their compensation in the reappearance of the 
Republic; Sedan, Reichshoffen, Forbach, were 
effaced by the 4th of September. Some 
persons with whom I spoke were naive enough 
to believe that the Prussians would never 
march on Paris since the Parisians had pro- 
claimed the Republic. 

This confidence was not universal. At the 
entrance to the Champs Elysées, near where 
my mother and myself were seated observing 
what passed, a gentleman of distinguished 
appearance was also seated with a lady. He 
questioned me as to the cause of the excite- 
ment. I told him that the proclamation of 
the Republic was everywhere announced as 
a fait accompli. He evinced no particular 
satisfaction. On our way home we had a call 
to make at the baker’s. “It appears,” said 
the man, “that we are a republic since the last 
couple of hours.” “ So it appears,” I replied. 
“T doubt,” he continued, “ whether that will 
work much better.” “At all events,” I 
answered, “it can scarcely be worse.” 

Truly, the excision of that frightful cancer 
called the Empire was an immense advantage 
gained; but at what a price had it been 
accomplished, of sufferings present, past, and 
future ! 

II. 
Tue 4th of September had been a day of 
delirium in Paris; the real situation of affairs 
seemed to be forgotten; the following day 
brought it again in all its horrors before the 
public view. 

The environs of the city presented during 
the two succeeding weeks a truly lamentable 
spectacle; the fortifications and the gates were 
being completed, the houses demolished, and 
the trees hewn down which stood within the 
zone. On the 8th I had occasion to go to the 
marie of Neuilly; the archives were in process 
of being removed, nearly all the surrounding 
houses were destroyed; troops were passing 





through the gates to occupy the outlying 
districts, others again were bivouacking on 
the avenues. 

On Sunday, the 11th, I kad to go in the 
direction of the Gate of St. Ouen; trees were 
being sawn across, houses had been pulled 
down, the whole district was a desert. Work- 
men were busy on the fortifications on the 
heights surrounding Paris, but only slow 
progress was made. These were nevertheless 
the works which it was most urgent to push 
forward, for from these very heights it was 
that the enemy was able to throw his shells 
into Paris. For three weeks after the date I 
speak of these works were continued, and yet 
they were incomplete, and badly defended 
when the enemy arrived. The cause of this 
doubtless was, that the enemy was expected 
much sooner than he really came, and it was 
deemed impossible to get the works completed 
in time to be of any service. An attack in 
full force was also expected against the walls 


themselves, and these were therefore especially | 


prepared to receive a shock. 








That shock never took place, but the works | 


were continued long after the arrival of the 
Prussians. 
expected to arrive; such of the inhabitants of 
the Banliewe who had not left their homes in 
the end of August or beginning of September 
now hastened to come into Paris; carts and 
waggons were everywhere to be seen piled 
with the household goods of the refugees. 
Oxen and sheep were also brought in, in vast 
numbers. Never had Paris worn 
physiognomy. 
bourg were turned partly into a sheep park, 
partly into a forage store, whilst in the 
detached grounds adjoining ambulances were 


established. The oxen were parked along the | 


broad boulevards, which had lately been 
opened in the vicinity of the old barriéres. 

The Garde Mobile from the departments, 
which had been so long expected, arrived at 
last. It was badly equipped and badly armed, 
but at all events it was reallythere. The men 
were clothed, armed, exercised ; lodgings were 
provided for them in the public establishments 
or in private houses. The organization of the 
Garde Nationale was also looked to, but this 
was a slower proceeding, as it comprised all 
the citizens. The arms which the empire 
either could not or would not give were now 
distributed. ‘The election of the officers of 


the Garde had taken place on the eve of the | 


day which had brought the news of the disaster 
of Sedan. It had been done in haste, and 
left in great part to chance. This was a great 
misfortune, for many incapable men were ap- 
pointed. For myself, I had belonged under 








From day to day the latter were | 


such a |! 
The gardens of the Luxem- | 
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the empire to the Garde Nationale, which had 
been called the Garde inutile. Having moved 
in the month of June from the house where I 
had formerly resided, and come into a different 
arrondissement, I had given up my rifle, in 
order for a time at least to cease to belong to 
an institution which, like so many others under 
the empire, was a mere deception, and but the 
semblance of a free institution. 

I was now incorporated in another company, 
composed for the major part of workmen. 
There were a few employés, and two or three 
second-rate artists. We were given arms for 
the 13th, the day of the great review. Our 
batallion was drawn up on the Place de la 
Concorde, where we were reviewed by the ad- 
miral commanding our section. In going and 
returning the “ Marseillaise” and the “ Chant 
du Depart” were sung with great spirit. On 
our way home we passed by the Place of the 
H6tel de Ville, and stopped under the windows, 
where the Maire of Paris appeared, accom- 
panied by some of the members of the Min- 
istry, amongst whom I thought to recognise 
Rochefort. The Maire of Paris made an ad- 
dress, of which I could only catch the words, 
“This city will not fail to do her duty.” This 
address, which few or none of the men could 
have heard, was responded to by a couplet of 
the “ Marseillaise.” The first magistrate of 
the city accompanied the song both by voice 
and gesture. 

Meanwhile the enemy was approaching. 
The streets of Paris were as full as ever, and 
had lost nothing of their usual stir and activity. 
The seriousness of the news seemed but to 
increase the liveliness of the circulation. The 
groups which habitually gathered towards even- 
ing in the open air, had vanished since the 
4th of September, on account of the re- 
opening of the clubs; but in the daytime 
knots of people collected wherever Government 
placards were to be seen. ‘The news was 
eagerly read, passed from one to the other, 
and discussed freely. Late and early and in 
every direction the National Guards were 
busy at their exercises, in the public places 
and in the broad paths. All the posts were 
now held by them, but in their zeal they over- 
stepped their bounds, and abused the right of 
arresting reposed in them. The approach of 
an enemy whom they well knew not only to 
have had, but to be still keeping up, means of 
intelligence between themselves and the town, 
excited their suspicion; everywhere they 
thought to see Prussian spies. 


III. 


Tue first day that I was on duty was Sun- 








day, the 18th of September. The investment, 
which had begun a few days previously, was 
now completed. The evening before, one of 
the men of our company had announced to us 
the arrival of the Prussians. He had been on 
his way to Villejuif; the approach of the 
enemy had been signalled; all the workmen 
employed on the plain had taken flight, and 
he himself had thought it prudent to retire. 


| 
| 


On the morning of the 18th I received a | 


letter from Tours by post. Some few letters 


found their way into Paris from the west on | 


the 19th; after that no more arrived. 

The 18th was rather a gloomy day. I was 
on guard at the gate of the Mairie of the 
Panthéon. Prussian spies were continually 
being brought in, and some drunken persons 
as well. 
the day. 
related how in taking a walk he had passed 
the line of enclosure, and had found himself 
in the midst of a military action at Joinville le 
Pont. He had been obliged to retire in all 
haste. Balls were whizzing round his ears. 
In the twinkling of an eye he had seen trees 
stripped of their foliage by the mitraille. Two 
detachments of cavalry had rushed on one 
another, the horses tossing their heads to 
avoid the balls, the men fighting hand to 
hand, but not a single man falling on either 
side. The night passed in factions and patrols. 

A bright cold morning greeted us as we 
awakened from a short uneasy sleep, little cal- 
culated for repose. We could hear the firing 
of cannon, but only faintly, on account of the 
distance, and the noise around us in the town. 
About ten o’clock some soldiers came in who 
had escaped from the fight. They complained 
of having been sent to occupy woods where 


A few engagements took place during | 
In the evening one of our company | 


the Prussians were already ambuscaded. As | 


more and more of these men came in, they 
were brought successively to the gate in groups 
of fours and fives. They were apostrophised 
by the people, who called them cowards and 
runaways. 
been a panic and complete disbanding of our 
troops in the direction of Montrouge. Whilst 
still on guard at the station, and observing 
what was going on, I suddenly heard a con- 
fused noise of voices, and cries were repeated 


The report spread that there had | 


by one and another which sounded to me like | 


“Voila les Prussiens!” I began to question 
whether possibly the enemy had entered Paris 
in pursuit of our routed troops. 

Meanwhile the crowd came nearer. At its 
head was a big “ Mobile” of Paris, holding in 
his grasp an unfortunate man, who, trembling, 
stupefied, half pushed, half carried by the people, 


as they ascended the steps of the station, | 


seemed to think his last hour was come. He 
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| general disturbance had ensued. The francs- 
| tireurs stationed at the Bal Bullier (Closeries 
| des Lilas, a rather too celebrated place of 


| that they afterwards bombarded the city. This 
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crossed himself as he advanced, and looked in 
mortal terror. 

It was a “ Prussian spy” whom the people 
had arrested in this noisy fashion; but calm 
was soon restored. The innocent cause of 
the tumult was a Greek, whose nationality 
recognised, received no other hurt than fright. 
It could, however, have been no pleasant quarter 
of an hour which the poor fellow had spent. 

The most contradictory reports were spread 
meanwhile, some saying that the panic was 
the effect of accident, and entirely void of im- 
portance; others asserting that there was 
thorough disorder, that the Mobiles, getting 
confused, had fired upon the line, and that a 


amusement, which had been transformed 
during the war first into a barrack, and then 
into an ambulance) now formed a line across 
the Boulevard St. Michel, to arrest the soldiers 
in their flight; but no more came in; the 
panic was at an end. 

A quartermaster who was bringing des- 
patches drove past shortly after in a carriage; 
he was questioned, and replied that nothing 
had been compromised; on the contrary, the 
enemy had been repulsed. Two hours later, 
however, all the artillery waggons returning 
from the battle passed down the boulevard of 
St. Michel; the artillerymen bringing the 
news that, after a long struggle, the enemy 
had succeeded in bringing up superior forces, 
and had taken the redoubt of Chatillon. These 
tidings not being well received, “it is nothing 
more,” they said; “don’t be dispirited, we 
have brought down a goodly number of them.” 
The redoubt was lost, but a good many of our 
enemies were killed; therefore all was going 
on well !—so argued our artillerymen. 

All was, on the contrary, going on very 
badly; for this position of Chatillon, taken on 
the 19th of September, was kept by the 
Prussians; and from this same height it was 


scene of our reverses had been all day illu- 
mined by the full splendour of an autumn sun, 
pouring forth the glory of his rays on hill, and 
plain, and city. “ What brilliant sunshine, and 
what a gloomy day!” exclaimed a lady, as she 
sat that evening in company with others on 
one of the seats of the broad boulevard of 
St. Michel. 

And yet the impression left by this day’s 
events was not a very gloomy one; it was 
only later that the consequences were seen in 
all their importance; the view taken of it at 
the time was that it was a day spoilt, indeed, 


others of the Zouaves, but which might have 
been brilliant, and was after all, on the whole, 
satisfactory, since the enemy was still kept at 
a distance. 

The reason of this contentment was that it 
had been pretty generally believed that the 
enemy would enter Paris almost immediately 
after his arrival; there were sinister voices, 
that were nevertheless not hostile, who had 
announced that Paris could not hold out eight 
days, and that in a week’s time the Prussians 
would be in the city. An observation of this 
kind was made to me on that same 19th of 
September by a Swiss of my acquaintance, 
who had long inhabited Paris, and who was 
standing near me, watching the artillery defile 
along the boulevard St. Michel. Later, when 
it was perceived that this prediction, which 
had perhaps been accepted on a higher place, 
was not likely to be fulfilled, people regained 
confidence, and attached little inrportance to 
the affair of the 19th. Neither was that of the 
23rd long in coming to confirm this cheerful 
tone of feeling. 


The 23rd was a Friday. It was remarked | 


that all the sorties were made on Friday. It 
is “our day,” they said. The weather still 
kept up; already before day batallions of 
Mobiles passed in sight of our windows along 
the Luxembourg. In the forenoon, during the 
hour of drill, we heard the firing of cannon, 
and of the mitrailleuse. 
most favourable reports were circulated ; satis- 





At eleven o’clock the 


faction was expressed on every countenance; | 


a great success was spoken of; the valley of 
the Bicetre was covered with Prussian slain. 


The greatness of the success increased as it | 


passed from mouth to mouth; mention was | 
made of a number of men, of cannon, of | 


mitrailleuses taken from the enemy; crowds 
flocked to the avenues by which the prisoners 
were expected to arrive. No prisoners ap- 
peared. Rumour had exaggerated the success ; 
yet success there was nevertheless. The posi- 
tion of Villejuif had been taken, and the enemy 
had been forced back to a greater distance. 
More was not needed to efface what may yet 
have remained of sad impressions produced by 
the loss of Chatillon, or to confound the evil 
prophets and restore hope. Nor had Paris 
waited for this success to regain her cheerful 
aspect; the circulation on the streets was very 


active; the cafés were brilliantly lighted in | 
Singers | 


the evenings, and filled with guests. 
were going about the streets offering their 
printed songs for sale, or themselves singing 
in the streets patriotic songs, and the “ Lament 
of Badinguet,” “ Bon voyage, cher Badinguet !” 

On the 3rd of October the hill of Mont- 





by the cowardice of certain corps, amongst 


martre was covered with promenaders; they 
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gazed through their telescopes at Paris sur- 
rounded by her girdle of forts; in the direction 
of St. Denis many persons asserted that they 
could see the Prussians at their exercise near 
Pierrefitte. From the ramparts, where we 
mounted guard every eight or ten days, we 
admired the calm which reigned below in the 


distance, but no answers came. A few rare 
newspapers found their way in, some privileged 
persons heard tidings of their friends, but 
these were only a small minority; the greater 
number of letters and messages sent from 
without were stopped on their way, and only 
arrived at their destination after the armistice. 





| NorwitHsTanpINnG the long continuance of fine 
| weather, and the favourable turn which the 


plain during the night, and the flashes of| The second inconvenience was the want of 
electric light which from time to time were| meat. It was not long before the butchers 
thrown out from the neighbouring fort over | closed their shops, and for several days it was 
the positions of the enemy; we rejoiced when | next to impossible to procure meat of any 
we heard the sound of cannon, hoping it an-) description. Horseflesh was afterwards to be 
nounced some vigorous attack against the} had, but it was the only kind that could be 
enemy; more frequently we felt dispirited,| procured, and persons who in other times 





| hearing only single shots, and at long intervals,| could not have been induced to taste it were 
| and too often none at all. 


| forced to have recourse to it. But the free 
| sale even of this meat could not last long. 
ae |The Government was obliged to step in and 
ration it; to each family was given a ticket, 
indicating according to the number of persons 


| military operations seemed to have taken, | the quantity of meat they might receive daily; 


there were many inconveniences which began the distribution was made once in three days, 

to make themselves seriously felt in the city. | and consisted solely of horseflesh. This con- 
First came the interruption of communica-| tinued from the middle of October to the 

tion with the world without. The complete | beginning of February. 

As to wine and bread, with which, as long as 

impossible, unless by means of a fabulous/ they lasted, it was hoped nature could be 

number of men, had become but too real. A sustained, no immediate lack was anticipated. 


| general belief prevailed that the forces of the | Almost at the beginning of the siege Govern- 
| enemy were enormous. One of ourcompanions|ment had announced that Paris was pro- 


in arms, who was very categorical in his affir-| visioned for two months; this declaration, it 
mations, endeavoured, nothing doubting of the | was thought, referred to the provision of meat 
truth of his affirmations, to convince me that| only, and not to that of bread and wine. Much 














Paris was surrounded by 800,000 Prussians, 
|| that he had read it in all the papers. Prussians, 
|| not Germans, was the general name by which 
| the hostile forces were called. The quarrel 
was persistently held to exist only between 
France and Prussia. 

By the talent which the enemy possessed in 
placing his troops, and of bringing up con- 
siderable forces on the point attacked, as well 
as by the use he made of the cavalry, illusions 
of this kind were kept up; and as the armies 
of the provinces, which, indeed, were scarcely 
formed, did not advance to offer any check, the 
investment was completed without very great 
difficulty; the forces which effected it were 
| indeed considerable, but they might be re- 
| garded as small in comparison of the extent of 

ground which had to be held. In every case 
| one thing was certain, and this was that news 
| from without entirely ceased to come in; this 
was a terrible privation for a city like Paris, 
and especially for many private persons, for 
numbers of women and children had been sent 
away before the siege began. The balloons 
did indeed carry our messengers and our 
messages out of Paris; we saw them rising in 
the air, and then losing themselves in the 








thanks is due to the Government for having 
managed to make the food last so long a time; 
events proved the correctness of the statement 
which fixed the term of two months as that for 
which Paris was provisioned; with more fore- 
sight, however, the provisions might have been 
made to last longer. 

From the first half of October the effects of 
scarcity began to be felt; no measure was 
taken in regard of bread and wine,—this was 
much to be regretted; no article of food 
besides meat was rationed. Vegetables were 
to be had for some time; then they became 
rarer, and finally disappeared altogether. The 
provision stores were completely emptied, at 
least to all appearance they were so; there 
was some suspicion that the stores which had 
been laid in were kept back, and sold at a very 
high rate to rich persons. It has also been 
said that considerable quantities of salt and 
preserved meats were found to be spoiled and 
had to be thrown out. In short, the means of 
subsistence were limited to a very few articles 
of food; there were bread, wine, rice, and horse- 
flesh. The want of butter, and especially of 
cheese, was much felt. Butter could be re- 
placed by the fat of beef and of horseflesh, 
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though indeed these soon. became rare as well, 
especially the former, and both were of very 
middling quality. As to cheese, no substitute 
could be found for it, and the want of it 
occasioned some disturbances. A small 
quantity was seized that. was found in the 
possession of certain grocers; a few houses 
distributed it for a time, but for the mass 
of the people it was not possible to get. 

Such persons as had been able to lay in a 
store of provisions before, or even towards the 
commencement of the siege, suffered less than 
others; but even these were obliged to use the 
greatest economy in case of a prolongation of 
the stated term of the siege. This prolongation, 
which was deemed possible, but highly im- 
probable, became in the end a reality. 

The third, and by far the greatest trial 
which we suffered, was when the news was 
brought us of the capitulation of Toul and 
Strasbourg. It had indeed been expected, 
but we put the thought at a distance from us; 
hope against hope was entertained. The loss of 
Strasbourg especially was painfully felt. The 
homage paid to the besieged town, now in the 
power of the enemy, assumed larger propor- 
tions. Constant visits were paid to the statue 
of Strasbourg in the Place de la Concorde; 


addresses were signed there; laments and 





| life. 





eulogies in verse were laid before it; each 
battalion of the National Guard held it as 
a point of honour to carry a flag thither 
crowned with a wreath of immortelles; the 
battalion to which I belonged went also, and I 
accompanied it. This statue had become for 
our besieged Paris of 1870 what the altar of 
the Patrie erected in the Champs de Mars 
had been for the agitated Paris of the first 
Revolution. 

At the same time that we received these 
sad tidings we were in complete uncertainty 
as to the state of affairs in the provinces. 
Were they coming to our help? Were they 
favourable or hostile to the Republic? Were 
they ready to stand by Paris, or did they 
harbour angry feelings against her? An 
army of the Loire was spoken of, but what 
was that army doing? Where was it? The 
first dépéche from Gambetta, who had left in a 
balloon on the 7th of October, contained no- 
thing very explicit. And Bazaine! what had 
become of him? So much had been expected 
of him, but he seemed to be giving no sign of 
We were all in perplexity. 

The emotion caused by such divers imagin- 
ings, all centring round one thought, namely, 


| the deliverance of Paris and of France, kept 


up a secret agitation in men’s minds, and ex- 
cited a disturbed state of feeling, well calcu- 
lated to foster evil passions and promote ill- 


directed ambition. A first attempt to over- 
throw the Government and set up the Com- 
muné was made about the time of Gambetta’s 
departure. It failed; the public feeling was 
too strong against it, 
many energetically declared their disapproba- 
tion of this manifestation, others were more 
favourable than they chose to acknowledge. 
This beginning of disturbances was the presage 
of more serious movements. 
v. 

UNFORTUNATELY, the manner in which the de- 
fence was conducted only aggravated the pre- 
vailing discontent, and prepared the way for 
its ultimate explosion. The military authorities 
had made all their dispositions in view of an 
attack from the enemy which never took place ; 
no efforts, or but very feeble ones, were made 
to deprive him of the position he had gained. 
In a word, the defensive was well sustained, 
but the offensive was not vigorously undertaken. 
On Friday, September 30th, Chailly had been 
taken and then abandoned. This affair, which 


Nevertheless, while | 





cost General Guilhem his life, had at first given | 


a certain degree of satisfaction. I saw several 
wounded soldiers and some stragglers return- 
ing by the boulevards leading from the quarter 
in which the battle had been fought. Some of 
these were warmly greeted; people were 
eagerly pressing around others, asking anx- 
iously for news. 
could be obtained. When the result of this 
reconnaissance was announced later, it gave 
much dissatisfaction. ‘“ Why,” the people 
asked, “are the positions not kept when once 
they have been taken ?” 

The affair of Thursday, the 13th of October, 
strongly resembled that of the 30th of Septem- 
ber, with this difference, that it seemed likely 
to exceed it in importance. It had been ex- 
pected in Paris to take place, only it had been 
expected to take place sooner. The enemy 
was also awaiting it. He always had informa- 
tion more or less complete of what was going 
onin Paris, The population suspected treason ; 
a very clever system of espionage existed, to 
say the least, and some excellent arrangements 
for procuring intelligence. 

Two or three deys before this affair, being 
on guard in the direction of the Avenue 
d’ Italie, [saw troops and waggons passing along. 
Some soldiers were bringing to the station 
where I was, persons who had been stopped at 
the gates, having no papers about them, One 
of these soldiers said to me, “There is some- 
thing important preparing, and so much the 
better. They [the mob] have made up their 
minds, These trifling combats torment them.” 








On the morning of the next day we were 


No certain news, however, | 
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| distinguish these. 
| set of street boys, who preceded them, shout- 


| affair greatly exaggerated the truth; 
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awakened by the sound of cannon shots. We 
imagined that the action was about to begin; 
but it did not actually take place until Thurs- 
day, the 13th. On that day the sound of the 
cannon was unceasing. From the centre of 
Paris, where I was called on business, I heard 
it growling almost uninterruptedly in the dis- 
tance. About three o’clock I went home. 
Quiet set in at last. Somewhat later I was 
about to go to drill, when voices and the sound 
of song burst upon my ear. I went to the 
window, and perceived about forty prisoners, 
Bavarians, accompanied by foot soldiers of the 
marine, whose uniform being not unlike that 
of the prisoners, made it rather difficult to 
With the exception of a 


ing out the “ Chant du Depart” at the highest 


|| pitch of their voices, the crowd which walked 
| with them was orderly and seemly in their 


conduct. The National Guard, who were 
exercising at the time on the boulevards, pre- 
sented arms as they passed. Shortly after, 
carriages containing the wounded drove along 
the same boulevard. 

On the whole, this day gave satisfaction. 
Bagneux had been taken, but it began to be 
questioned whether it had not been abandoned 
and allowed to fall again into the possession of 
the enemy; and when the rumour of this was 


| authoritatively}confirmed, the second question 
| arose, wherefore the defence allowed such loss 


of life, and the heavy cost of taking the posi- 
tions, when they were directly afterwards 
abandoned. 

Similar complaints were uttered regarding 
the affair of Friday, the 21st, the chief efforts 
of which were made in the direction of Ver- 
sailles, between St. Cloud and St. Germain ; 
the reports .circulating in Paris about this 
very 
heavy losses were said to have been sustained 
by the enemy. If, however, it was true, as was 
said later, that this attack did spread alarm 
amongst the Prussians at Versailles, that the 
army of investment was considerably dimi- 
nished, and that a digression in the direction of 


| the staff of Versailles might have occasioned 


serious embarrassment, there was some reason 
for the recrimination of the malcontents who 
threw fire and flame against the timidity and 
lack of energy of the defence. 

The ignorant multitude—and under this head 
Tincludeallunmilitary persons—were doubtless 
as rash in their judgment as they would have 
been in their conduct, had they been allowed to 
follow their inspirations. They did not calcu- 


late on the difficulties of the situation, nor did 
they take into consideration the youth and 
inexperience of the soldiers, or the small 








number of cannon which were to be opposed to 
thoroughly disciplined and experienced troops, 
well provided with artillery. On the other 
hand, the military party were perhaps too 
calculating, and allowed themselves unwisely to 
be held back by difficulties which they perceived, 
and of which they exaggerated the importance. 
Possibly they had too much prudence and too 
little boldness. Af all events, these reconnais- 
sances, which consisted in attacking the enemy 
and drawing large masses of his forces upon 
ours, in order in the end to’give up the positions 
gained, discouraged the soldiers and made 
them discontented. I heard one of them saying 
in describing the mode of fighting, “ What 
their plans are, no one knows; but by the way 
they have of carrying them out, we are always 
knocked over roulés; they invariably place us 
so that we are one to five or six of the 
enemy.” 

Of all these reconnaissances, the worst con- 
ducted, and the most unfortunate indeed— 
the only one that was really unfortunate, was 
that of Bourget. This position, which was 
gained on the 28th of October, kept in our 
hands during the 29th, in spite of a sharp 
attack made by the enemy, was unhappily lost 
onthe 30th. The taking of Bourget had raised 
great hopes; the loss of this important position, 
as well as of many brave men taker or killed, 
excited much wrath, and left a very gloomy 
impression. On whom was the responsibility 
of this check to fall? Was it or was it not 
desired to keep the position? If it was not, 
why then were the troops established there ? 
If it was desired, why was there not more 
energy shown in fortifying the place? Was 
the combination of plans made by the defence 
in fault? Had the general charged with the 
execution of these plans failed to carry them 
out? Was the negligence of the troops to be 
blamed, or the incorrigible carelessness of the 
Intendance? These are questions which 
history perhaps will solve, but the populace 
possesses neither the lights nor the impartiality 
of history, and may well be pardoned for having 
shown signs of dissatisfaction regarding an 
expedition so deplorably undertaken or con- 
ducted, and which bore the characteristic mark 
of most of the operations of this war, namely, 
victory for us at noon—victory for the enemy 
at night. 

During the day of the 29th I knew nothing 
of what was going on, being on duty on the 
ramparts. Between six and seven o’clock in 
the evening I was dining in a restaurant of 
the quarter where I was on guard. A bat- 
talion of the National Guard was returning 
in the rain from a march which they had been 
making outside the gates. Military marches 
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had been organized to accustom the guard to 
exercise of this kind, but the project was 
very imperfectly carried out, and later events 
led to its being entirely abandoned. One of 
the guard who was sitting near me in the 
restaurant began to talk about these marches, 
and related how he had lately taken part in one 
which had attracted first the attention and 
then the shells of the enemy, so that the men 
had been forced to break their ranks and take 
shelter behind some of the outworks. 

While he was telling us his story a woman 
entered the restaurant, and assured us that on 
the north side (we were on the south side of 
the town) the enemy had penetrated into the 
space between the forts and the inner line, that 
some of the Mobile had been surprised, and 
that the whole quarter of La Villette was in 
confusion. I attached little importance to this 
report, which seemed much exaggerated. A 
rumour of the same kind had been in circula- 
tion a few days before about the taking of 
Montrouge, occasioned doubtless by a recon- 
naissance and night attack from the enemy 
which had been repulsed, but had given rise 
twice in the same night to so sharp a cannon- 
ading that the rappel was about to be beaten 
in Paris. 

The following day, Sunday, the 30th, in 
glancing over one of those little papers which 








were cried about the streets from break of day, 
I saw the official report of the taking of 
Bourget, and felt thoroughly reassured as to 
the rumours of the preceding night. Guard was 
relieved at mid-day, but before going home we 
were summoned to the Place du Panthéon, 
where a platform had been raised by order of 
the maire of the arrondissement in order to 
receive the voluntary engagements of the 
National Guards. There was too much 
show and ostentation in all this; it was an 
endeavour, and not a very skilful one, to imi- 
tate the declaration of the Patrie en danger in 
1792; there was something servile in the 
whole affair. Far better would it have been 
to call the men in by a decree than to 
invite them to present themselves. No one 
would have refused to submit to a levée which 
was acknowledged to be necessary; but many 
who would as a matter of course have responded 
to an appeal to arms, were not disposed to en- 
rol themselves for voluntary service. 

“Much ado about nothing” is what must 
be said of the measures taken by the munici- 
pality to attract volunteers. The memories of 
1792 are glorious truly, but they are not 
spotless; and even if nothing but glory at- 
tached to them it were perhaps not advisable 
to renew them in 1870. The maires and many 
of their officials were the dupes of words. 

LEON FEER. 


THE FIRST SUNDAY OF THE PEACE. 


GiEAMED white the graves upon the hill: 
The balmy air breathed warm and still, 
Save for a songbird’s distant trill ; 


Or from the steep o’er lanes and dells 
(As when a sudden poem swells 
To earth), a fitful sweep of bells. 


The brown boughs waved their fingers bare, 
And murmured in the sunlit air 
A peaceful sound, like babes at prayer. 


And, as it were mine own release, 
I said, “‘ He maketh wars to cease!” 
He sendeth Spring to seal the Peace ; 


He husheth storms, that men may hear 
His Gospel with an eager ear, 
That spirits faint not in their fear. 


But when that Sunday's morning hours 
Were past, and from the Church’s bowers 
I came—for sunbeams there were showers! 


And so, methought, what tears will fall, 
Though Peace bath rung her silver call, 
When lone hearts say, “ And is this all?” 





Where late I knelt, in thought I stood 
And asked, Ah, what shall stay this flood 
Of agony? No human blood! 


Not though the tides of France run red, 
And in her breast lie deep her dead, 
Whose noble blood was vainly shed! 


But we have come to Him who died ! 
Who shed from His most precious side 
The cleansing wave—the healing tide. 


And we have learnt, in hours of grief, 
No work but Ilis can pledge relief 
To mortal mourner, child, or chie!. 


Then pray we now Hiis spirit blest 
To lead those souls, their sin confest, 
To His dear Cross, and give them rest! 


And when their tears may fall like rain 
O’er this world’s peace, that mocketh pain, 
His pledge of love shall not be vain. 


ALESSIE BOND. 
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THE QUAY. 


GREAT YARMOUTH AND ITS FISHERMEN. 


“Tne foundations of Great Yarmouth are built | will see how truly it may be said that Yar- 
upon herrings. It is they which have enabled | mouth is built on herrings. 

the town to stand firm upon the sterile sands.” | The mackerel fishery is small compared to 
So says a writer in Household Words, who I the herring fishery, and yet it yields a return 
take to be no other than Charles Dickens /of fifty thousand pounds a year. These two 
himself, and it is a dictum borne out by facts. | fisheries each last about two months in the 
The Yarmouth herring fishery alone employs | year,—the former in May and June, the latter 
two hundred boats, and these boats sometimes|in October and November. But all the year 
take one hundred and twenty millions of her- | round the deep sea fishing goes on in the great 
rings in the season, worth about two hundred | German Ocean. From its inexhaustible depths 
thousand pounds. Consider not only the men| fishermen from the whole of our eastern shore 
| these boats employ,—two thousand at least,|—from the Thames to the Orkneys—obtain a 
| but the number of women who gain their live-| living; and not only Britisb, but Danish, 
lihood by mending the nets or speeting* the! Dutch, Flemish, and French fleets are ever 
herrings ; and then the many trades this one | toiling round its coasts. 

fishery keeps going, the boatbuilders, the car-| Few of the fleets, however, can be larger 
penters, the caulkers, the ropemakers, the sail-|than those which belong to Yarmouth. The 


makers, the coopers, the drivers of the num- short blue fleet which has its station off the 


.|| berless little carts that go trundling about | coast of Heligoland, composed of Yarmouth 





’ 





| from the wharf to the railway, and last “but not | and Lowestoft boats, together with some from 
| least, the folks who live by ministering to the| Barking in Essex, numbers from one to two 
| daily necessities 5 of all these peopte, and ye hundred vessels. 





* uetlag 4 consists in hanging the eninge, “after : ‘“ ryvers,’ * becatind they ryve or rend the gills of the fish 
they have been salted, on sticks, technically called | with their thumbs to get them on to the sticks. When 
* speets,” which are placed across a series of horizontal ; the building is filled, oaken logs are lighted upon the 
rails, fixed into the walls of a building forty or fifty | floor, and the herrings gradually turn yellow, orange, 
feet high, and without any floors. ach series is from | red, or black, according to the time they hang. Bloaters 
three to four feet apart, and thus divides the building | are so called because they are taken down immediately 
into a number of lateral compartments called ‘‘loves.’’ | they begin to swell or bloat. 


The women who speet the herrings are called | 
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| coil round the brain of every mariner! 
melancholy fatalism runs throughout them, | 
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Every six or eight weeks each vessel comes 
home to refit. An “admiral” is elected from 
among the captains by the owners, and the 
fleet. follow his vessel, and sail or lie trawling 
as he directs. There is a great difference 
between the build of a fishing smack and that 
of a herring lugger. The latter is rigged with 
two masts and a crutch, while the former has 
only one mast, and is a heavier-looking craft 
altogether. Their tackle, too, and the mode of 
using it is quite different. The nets employed 
in the herring boats are sometimes two miles 
in length, in pieces twenty yards long and six 
deep. They are let out perpendicularly into 
the sea, about the depth the shoal swim. The 
fish come right athwart them, and stick by their 
gills in the meshes. When the time comes 
for hauling in, they begin to wind the net on 
a windlass, and the men stand ready to pull 
out the fish as the net reaches the deck, and 
pitch them into a tank in the hold. 

The fishing smacks, on the contrary, use a 
trawling net, which is let down from the hinder 


those thoughts have long ago vanished, and 
left nothing but a vague, indefinite feeling 
that the day itself is unlucky. 

So, too, particular persons are lucky or un- 
lucky. I have met with a captain of one of 
these Yarmouth smacks, a really good Christian 
man, who wanted to send one of his boys home 
merely because he thought he was unlucky. 


seem that the very word had its birthplace in 
the dismal German Ocean. 

“Luck,” says Horne Tooke, is the past 
tense and past participle of the Anglo-Saxon 
“Jeccan,” to catch, 
caught. Thus the haul of the 
would be his “luck.” At times almost fruit- 
less, at times so successful ‘that the nets seem 
ready to break, such strange results are 
inexplicable to him except on the ground 
of some mysterious fate working in particular 
places at particular seasons. Thus to the 





part of the vessel, and which takes in all kinds fisherman luck does not mean mere chance. 


of fish, together with a great deal of sand, | | His use of the word is not so far off the way | 


stones, seaweed, and indeed all manner of in which it has been used in the early trans- 
wonderful things. 
Steamers ply to and fro, daily bringing the |Common Prayer. 
fish to the London market, so that it is esti-| 129th Psalm it is said, “The Lord prosper 
mated that from the North Sea fleet alone | ) you: we wish you good luck in the name of 
between six and seven millions of fishes are | the Lord.” 
annually sent to Billingsgate. Nevertheless his superstition comes out in 
It is terrible work in winter-time, the storms | the way he watches for omens of this good 
are terrific, and the cutting east winds gather | luck. Sometimes at the beginning of a voyage 
fearful power as they come sweeping over the | a turbot will leap out of the net upon the deck. 
flats of Denmark and Holland. But these fish- | Immediately the crew gather round it, intent 
eries are a splendid school for the British sea- upon watching it as it lies fluttering 
man. It is especially so with the herring fish- | for breath. Should it manage to throw itself 
ery, where all their finer qualities—foresight, | quite over, the augurs are delighted; they will 
courage, and self-sacrifice—are continually make a hundred pounds by the voyage. If by 
called out. Among the many portraits Dickens some extraordinary effort of nature it throws 
has given us of typical Englishmen, there are ‘itself over again, their joy knows no bounds, 
none nobler than those of the Yarmouth fisher- the proceeds will be two hundred pounds at 
men, Mr. Peggotty, and his nephew Ham. ‘least. 
What a host of strange weird-like thoughts | 


streaked now and then by a touch of wild 


poetry; fatalism and poetry born alike of the, 


| remorseless, beautiful sea. 


Every one knows that a sailor will never 
commence a voyage on a Friday if he can help 
it. Friday, says the Highland fisherman, goes 


A 


and the purchaser gives her a silver shilling. 
the deepest recesses of her innermost pocket. 
fate, lest some Nemesis should mar it in a 


moment, so she appears to treat it with con- 
_ tempt and hides it out of sight. 


against every other day :—if Friday is fine, all | 
the other days in the week are wet; if they are everywhere, among the ignorant. A Yar- 
fine, then Friday will be wet. It were not| mouth shipmaster who was well enough off to 
difficult to trace the origin of this mysterious | own a ship, had a son who fell in love with a 
awe of Friday, or the ideas which first made|poor girl. He thought it a mésalliance and 
the sailor regard it as too sacred a day upon | induced the young man to break it off. The 
which to begin a secular enterprise; but all) girl’s grandmother, with whom she lived, felt 


Darker superstitions prevail, as they do | 


“ Luck,” indeed, is one of the most impor- | 
tant words in their vocabulary, and it is | 
not strange it should be so, since it would | 


and means anything | 
fisherman | 


‘lation of the Psalter given in the Book of | 
In the last verse of the | 


, gasping | 


An old fishwife sells her first lot of herrings || 


She spits upon both sides, and puts it away in | 


That silver shilling was an omen of good | 
|luck, but it is not wise to parade her happy 
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it much, and probably said some strong things. 
The shipmaster not long after had an attack 
of sciatica. The old dame had bewitched him, 
he thought, so he sought aid of “ wise women,” 
who did indeed bewitch him, for they made 
the half-guineas hop out of his pockets in a 
wonderful manner. 

Beautiful, almost innocuous was Mr. Peg- 
gotty’s notion that “people can’t die along | 
the coast, except when the tide’s pretty nigh | 
out,—that they can’t be born unless it’s pretty | 
nigh in, not properly born till flood.” 





Even their ideas of luck may go too, if it be 
true that science can predicate the most favour- 
able times to get a good haul. Mr. Glaisher 
believes he has discovered that “the best catches 
are when the temperature is between fifty-four 
and fifty-seven degrees. At temperatures below 
fifty the proportion of catch to miscatch is almost 
equal; between fifty and sixty degrees the pro- 
portion is about four catches to one miscatch.” 

Confined within the narrow bounds of a littie 
ship, taking his meals in a tiny cabin, suffo- 
'catingly hot, and reeking with stench of fish 
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This superstition, I am told, has not been | and oil, sleeping in the narrowest of berths, 


| heard of for some time; it is going out, like 


much else of a like kind, before the advancing 
tide of knowledge. 





the Yarmouth fisherman finds a home on shore 
suited to his tastes and habits. 





THE ROWS. 


Such are the Rows of Yarmouth, one of the 
most curious examples of a human dwelling- 
place to be found in England. These rows, to 
quote from the writer referred to at the com- 
mencement of this paper, “are long narrow 
lanes or alleys, quite straight, or as nearly so as 
may be, with houses on each side, both of which 


|| you can sometimes touch at once with the tips 


of each hand by stretching out your arms to 
the full extent. Now and then the houses 
overhang, and even join above your head, con- 
verting the row so far into a sort of tunnel or 
tubular passage. Many and many a pictu- 


‘are reared in green boxes, and filled with the 
| scarce commodity, vegetable mould. Most of 
these rows are paved with pebbles from the 
| beach, and strange to say, these narrow gang- 
ways are traversed by horses and carts which 
are built for this special service, and which 
have been the cause of serious misunderstand- 
ing amongst antiquaries as to whether they are 
not modelled after the chariots of the Roman 
invaders.” 
ciently called “ Harry-carries,” a name which 
| indicates the time of their origin. They were 
introduced in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 








These curious vehicles were an- | 


resque old bit of domestic architecture is to be | They are now called row or trolling carts, and 
hunted up amongst these rows. In some | are sledges twelve feet long by three feet and 
rows the houses retreat into tiny square courts, | a half broad, mounted on low. wheels, the driver 
where washing and clear-starching. are done, | standing on the cross staves. . 

In the last century it was a pastime with 


and wonderful nasturtiums and scarlet runners | 
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visitors at Yarmouth to hire these little carts 
and to go off on a merry expedition to the 
Fort, the Denes, or the country. The carts 
let out for the purpose were gaudily painted, 
and dignified with the name of “ coaches.” 





There are 156 of these long narrow rows all 
lying parallel; very few are distinguished by a 
name, but are numbered instead. Here the 
fishermen for the most part live. In some parts 
you may perhaps realize Crabbe’s unsavoury 
description,— 


“ Say wilt thou more of scenes so sordid know ? 
Then will I lead thee down the dusty row ; 
By the warm alley and the long close lane,— 
There mark the fractured door and papered pane, 
Where flags the noontide air, and, as we pass, 
We fear to breathe the putrifying mass : 
But fearless yonder matron; she disdains 
To sigh for zephyrs from ambrosial plains ; 
But mends her meshes torn, and pours her lay 
All in the stifling fervour of the day.” 


But on the whole I feel sure these rows con- 
tain many happy homes, where cheerful faces 
make up for lack of sunshine. They must, how- 
ever, be much less lively than they once were 
when the Harry-carries were continually rat- 
tling over the pebbles. For since the new 
fish wharf has been opened there has been 
little unloading on the beach, and no auctions, 
so that the traffic goes along the quay rather 
than through the rows. 

The five companies of beachmen who for- 
merly did this work still maintain their look- 
outs, but their use now is mainly to descry 
vessels in distress, and to signal the boats 
which lie in the roads fishing. 

These look-outs are one of the most conspi- 
cuous features of the Yarmouth beach,—tall, 
tapering erections of scaffold poles, with a 
sentry-box on the top. 

The quay is now one of the busiest spots 
in the place; the crowd of vessels lying in the 
middle of the town, their masts backed by the 
trees, and the fine old-fashioned houses, remind 
one of the Boomtjes at Rotterdam. 


Any one who knows Holland, will at once 
recognise the resemblance of Yarmouth to a 
Dutch town. The narrow rows have a sort of 
parallel in the “steegen”’ which run between 
the “ grachten ” in Amsterdam, while the large 
square with its lines, the great bare church of 
St. Nicholas, and its grand organ, the Fisher- 
men’s Hospital with its rounded gables, toge- 
ther with the very characteristic appearance 
of the quay just alluded to, all combine to tell 
of Dutch influence. 

In former times the connection was more 
extensive than it is now. The Netherlanders 
were amongst the best customers the Yar- 
mouth people had. The trade indeed was 
reciprocal, sufficient to keep up a Dutch fair 
which was held in the town once a year. 
Drayton speaks of Yarmouth as— 

‘“‘ That hospitable place to the industrious Dutch.” 


Just when this influence was at its height, in 
the very year that our Dutch William died, 
the Fishermen’s Hospital was built. It is 
very interesting as the harbour in which so 
many shattered old hulks find a refuge. Curi- 
ous is it to note how its aged occupants cling 
to their flags. Every house has its own, so 
that the little courtyard contains no less than 
twenty tall flag-poles. 

What yarns these old salts could spin !—what 
hair-breadth escapes! how wonderful it must 
ever seem to them that their lives have been 
preserved! For a walk through the great 
churchyard close by will show how many and 
how terrible those risks have been. All around 
are the records of ever-recurring disaster, and 
as you read them again and again— 

‘* The dismal prospect opens round, — 
The wreck, the shore, the dying, and the drowned !” 


Sometimes the calamities which happen on 
this dangerous coast are so appalling as to 
strike a thrill of horror throughout the 
country. 
In 1554, fifty sail of ships were lost in a 
dreadful gale of wind which blew during a day 
anda night. This is one of the earliest re- 
corded. In a recent series of gales eighty- 
five women were made widows, and two hun- 
dred and fifteen children orphans. 
Time would fail to tell of the deeds of hero- 
ism performed by Yarmouth fishermen. We 
often congratulate ourselves on the silver girdle 
which surrounds our coast. We think of it as 
our shield and protection; but better still, its 
shores breed a race of men— 

‘* Whose eventful lives, 
Their generous spirit, their contempt of danger, 
Their firmness in the gale, the wreck, the strife, 
are an ideal to the whole nation. 
RICHARD HEATH. 
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SPURIOUS RELIGIONS. 


“ OrHER foundation can no man lay than that) making sure of this, would it not be better to 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ,” is a proposition ask ourselves the following questions? Sup- 
which no one who professes to believe the posing that the teacher, parent, or minister on 
Bible would for a moment question; and yet whom I most rely, and who was most instru- 
how many persons there are who build their mental in forming my religious character, were 
religion—i.e., rear their faith and their hopes removed from me, would my character be able 
—on a false foundation! Suchanerror is not to stand the test? Is my apparent love to 
only common, but too often lasting, because, | Christ only love to her or him ? These questions 
though many are really ignorant that the should not be asked lightly, or with a foregone 
foundation on which they build is not on conclusion on the subject, for it is not every 
Christ, this ignorance on their part is in a) religious character which either can bear or 
great measure wilful; instead of seeking to has borne the above-mentioned test. I have 
make their calling and election sure, by ex- | myself known cases where religion seemed 
amining the foundation of their hopes, they| to vanish when the persons were removed 
are content, both as regards themselves and/from the influence of those to whom they 
others, to leave this matter in a state of com-|owed their first impressions, and I am 
parative uncertainty until that great day when quite sure that such cases are very common. 
the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed. Sometimes a change of teachers results in a 
They go on blindly in the old tack, trying, as change of doctrines. I have known people 
they imagine, to do their best; and, if they do’ chauge from Evangelical to High Church, 
examine their hearts, it is not in an honest | apparently for the sole reason that the clergy- 
way. man, with whom they came in contact, and 

Some people, perhaps, test their spiritual who gained influence over them, held the latter 
condition as Don Quixote tested his armour. opinions. I recollect asking a lady, whose 


|| He tried it once, and it fell to pieces at the mother’s mind had undergone a similar change, 
| stroke of his lance; he then fastened it to-' whether she (her mother) would be likely to 
| gether again, and professed himself so entirely approve of some particular High Church opini- 
| satisfied with its strength that he did not’ ons which I considered extravagant; to which 
| consider it needful to subject it again to the| she answered, “Not if you simply asked her 
| same trial. Now as it is in reality little short the question; but if she heard that Mr. A. 


of madness either to leave to the day of judg-jor Mr. B. held it she would, in that case, 
ment the decision of a question which may and | believe it likewise.” 

ought to be decided now, or to decide that ques-| Ministers should be very careful to guard 
tion dishonestly, any suggestions which might | against this disposition of mind in their flock; 
help us in making such a decision, fairly and instead of which I fear they sometimes 


| honestly, must be profitable; therefore, with a pander to it. The temptation to such a 
| view to this end, it may be useful for us to course is obviously great. It is pleasing 
| consider what are the various kinds of spurious to a man’s self-love, and to that desire of 


religions, 7.¢., what are the various false foun-| power which exists so strongly in some 
dations on which men build the edifice of their natures, to feel that another is entirely de- 
faith, their hopes, and their practice. pendent upon him. But, after all, putting the 
Of these I shall notice only four sorts, 7. e.,| matter on the lowest grounds, is it more to a 
the Religion of Imitation, the Religion of Self-| man’s praise, more to the credit of his teaching, 
righteousness, the Religion of Ordinances, and and of his general efficiency, that he should be 
the Religion of Doctrines. able so to organize his religious machinery,— 
First, with regard to the Religion of Imita-| so to influence and instruct the mind of others, 
tion. This sort of religion is not uncommon, ,—that his loss should be, comparatively speak- 
and is the more deceptive, because it may, both | ing, little felt, or, at least, that his work should 
in respect of doctrine and practice, bear an/ not fall to pieces when he is no longer present 
exact resemblance to real, vital religion. And, | to superintend it. 
of course, if a person sees and believes that| It is, moreover, essentially characteristic of 
there is nothing in his external practice which | the spirit of Protestantism to leave the mind 
he need alter, or in his opinion which will not | of man free and unfettered—to educate him to 
bear the test of reason, he is apt to think that| walk alone. If a minister desires to throw 
he must be on the road to heaven; but before|himself into that spirit, and to be truly 
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useful to another, his endeavour should be to 
become ultimately useless. It is not easy 
to effect this, for, though a teacher may 
avoid arrogating to himself the office of a ruler, 
or conscience-keeper, or infallible guide, there 
are some who wil! take him by force and make 
him such; and besides, even without this 
taking place, there are persons whose in- 
sensible influence over the minds of others is 
so great as to produce an apparent spirit of 
piety in the lives of those who are subjected 
to that influence, the unreality of which is 
only detected when it is withdrawn, and the 
persons in question go back to the world. 

We must now proceed to notice the second 
kind of spurious religion—that of Sx.r- 
Rieutgousness. This is a kind of religion 
which, perhaps, not many of those who are 
well instructed in Evangelical doctrines would 
own to. But how many, without being aware 
of the fact, make it their practical creed. 
Possibly they may be deceived by the con- 
sciousness which they feel that the opinion they 
entertain of themselves is not a high one, 
forgetting that if their hopes, however small, 
rest on something which they are or do, their 
faith is one of self-righteousness. It is a great 
mistake to associate self-righteousness insepar- 
ably with what is generally called conceit, or 
with an overweeningly high opinion of our 
attainments. There are some who uncon- 
sciously centre their hopes in themselves, not 
from the above-mentioned causes, but simply 
because they have no other ground of hope on 
which to rest. 

There are others, again, who seem to view 
the subject in the following light—tley regard 
Christ as their mediator with God, but they 
seem to think that they must have some good 
action by which they may approach Christ, 
and which they make a mediator between 
themselves and Him. It is curious to observe 
how even men of bad lives will cling, especi- 
ally in the hour of death, to some one good 
point in their character, or what they esteem 
to be such,—whether with the idea that it will 
recommend them to God’s favour, or that it 
will merely mitigate their punishment, it would 
be difficult to say; perhaps they themselves do 
not distinctly know. I recollect the case of a 
butcher—who was, in every other respect, 
fraudulent in his dealings—consoling himself 
on his deathbed with the fact that he always 
gave weight! If this be the case with gross 
sinners, we cannot wonder if, with many of 
those who have led moral and religious lives, 
it should be found that, unconsciously to them- 
selves, there is a sort of leaning to their own 
righteousness. Often this is concealed by 
great modesty and humility of demeanour, but 





yet it exists; and, indeed, I have known 
persons of this description own to it after they 
had come to a change of mind,—so difficult 
it is to attain to a simple faith in Christ, so 
subtle is the spirit of self-righteousness, and 
sO many are the forms under which it hides 
itself ! 

Sometimes it takes the form of making re- 
pentance, or even mere sorrow,—a mediator be- 
tween man and God, as if, in a partial degree, 
these things recommended us to His favour. 

We now pass on to the religion of FEEBLING. 
This is essentially the religion of those who 
are called by our Lord “ stony-ground hearers.” 
I think it would be more strictly correct to 
call this sort of religion the religion of emotion. 
For, after all, feeling must form an important 
element in all true religion. Some religious 
advisers will tell you to look to your actions, 
and not to mind your feelings; but such per- 
sons forget that feelings are the foundation of 
actions, as well as the test of their purity, and 
that actions which do not proceed from the 
right feelings are worthless. Faith is a feel- 
ing, love is a feeling, hope is a feeling. What 
these persons mean by feeling, is, mere emotion 
or passion, of which much indeed is apt to be 
transient in its effects. But it is to be ob- 
served that immediately we trust either to our 
faith, or to our love, or any other feelings, then 
these feelings become mere emotions, and for 
this good reason, that true, genuine feeling 
cannot live upon itself,—it must have some 
ulterior object, or it will degenerate into no- 
thing but sentiment. This explains the reason 
why in religious revivals so many apparent 
converts eventually fall away. The fact in 
these cases is that the so-called conversions 
arose from nothing more than mere excite- 
ment, or in other words, from emotion, 7. e., 
feeling which had no root in it, and faith 
which relied only upon itself. 

Thus it will be seen that there is a danger 
of mistaking mere emotion for real, deep feel- 
ing; the more so because emotion, which, per- 
haps, may be defined as transient, superficial 
feeling, or agitation of mind, is of course, as 
my definition of it implies, warm and lively in 
its demonstrations. And not only does this 
danger exist, but there is another danger, i. e., 
that of converting real feeling into emotion. 
When we dwell upon our feelings, however 
genuine they may be, and trust in them, they 
lose their depth and reality, they rise to the 
surface and assume a sentimental character. 
Well for us it is if at last they rebel under 
such treatment, take wings, and fly away 
altogether, for then indeed they take away 
with them the delusive ground on which we 
had centred our hopes. Such a result is not 
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unlikely to be the end of a religion which is 
founded on feeling, for a man who trusts to 
his feelings, by so doing cuts off the ground on 
which those feelings rest. This may be called 
emotional religion,—a religion which is very 
much fostered by the teaching of some who 
make a god of the feeling of assurance, and 
make the sense of acceptance the object of 
our faith,—the thing to be looked at as the 
great proof of our being in a state of sal- 
vation. 4 

We have defined this form of spurious reli- 
gion as the religion of emotion, but perhaps 
such a definition is not sufficiently compre- 
hensive, for there is yet another phase in which 
that religion exhibits itself. There is such a 
thing as zesthetical, as well as emotional feeling, 
and consequently there is such a thing as 
wsthetical piety. I do not mean to condemn 
all appeals to the outward senses, to the love 


| of the beautiful in form or in sounds, as ad- 


juncts to religion, but the great danger which 
always attends these, and which ought to be 
carefully guarded against, is that of being led 
to centre our religion in externals. In human 
nature there is a tendency to walk by sight 
rather than by faith, and in persons of a cer- 


| tain class of mind, this tendency is apt to 


create a sort of spurious piety. 
A great deal more might be said on this 
subject, but as my space is limited, I must now 


| proceed to consider another species of spurious 








religion with which the foregoing ones are 
intimately connected, 7. ¢., the religion of 
Forms and Ordinances. This, I repeat, is 
found very much in connection with wsthe- 
tical feeling, but it is not perhaps quite coin- 
cident with it; for in methodical, prosaic 
minds, the love of forms and ordinances is apt 
to assume a more matter of fact character, run- 
ning less into extremes than it does with those 
of a more artistic temperament. The love of 
externals with such arises partly from the 
love of routine, method, and detail, and partly 
from the fact that a religion which is centred 
in ordinances is the least troublesome kind 
of all. I have known some persons who were 
not addicted to any observances which par- 
took of ultra High Churchism, but who simply 
seemed contented themselves with the routine 





terises the Mahometan religion; it consists 
of prayers and ablutions, and bowing and call- 
ing on the name of Allah; but there is very 
little in it which appeals to the esthetic ele- 
ment in human nature. 

The last form of spurious religion which I 
shall notice is the RELIGION of poctrings. This, 
like other false faiths, is perhaps generally 
found in combination with some of the fore- 
going ones, but it is nevertheless different from 
them, for confidence in the orthodoxy of their 
faith forms a distinct ground of hope in some 
persons ; the more so perhaps because the world 
in general finds a difficulty in comprehending 
the great truths of the gospel, and this diffi- 
culty is perhaps more frequent among iniel- 
lectual and literary men than among those 
who are uninstructed, and of inferior ability. 
Most men, and especially those of the higher 
class, require a change of heart before they 
can even intellectually understand the things 
which belong to the Christian’s peace. It is 
not therefore extraordinary that those whose 
minds are enabled to grasp them should take 
it for granted that they have undergone this 
change of heart. The consequence is that they 
will often go on in a course of sin in perfect 


confidence that they have found the way of | 


salvation, 

Thus I have noticed some of the principal 
forms of spurious religion, where the world 
and the flesh instead of appearing as avowed 
enemies, take the garb of friends. When they 
come in this guise they put on the cloak of re- 
ligion, and are the more dangerous, because it 
is not easy to lay hands on them. People, 
generally speaking, while they hold them prac- 
tically deny them in theory; for a man’s ac- 
knowledged creed, and the creed which really 
forms his principle of action, are often widely 
different, and thus unfortunately it some- 
times happens that he goes on to the end 
of his life, under a delusion in secular as 
well as in religious matters. It is very com- 
mon for men to persuade themselves and 
others that they entertain feelings, and act 
from motives which an intimate knowledge of 
their hearts and lives, would plainly show to 
have no influence over them. 

If the remarks which I have made should in 


of church going—reading prayers morning| any way help to counteract this tendency by 
and evening, regular attendance at the Lord’s | leading some persons to examine their hearts 
Supper, though these observances had no and try the grounds of their faith, this paper 


effect on their practice. 


forms and ordinances is what chiefly charac- | 
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| rose, or fleshy-pink butter-bur. Red admirals 
and large deep-stained tortoise-shells are now 
flirting about on showy wing,— 





“ Go forth, my heart, and seek delight 
In all the gifts of God's great might, 
These pleasant summer hours. 
Look how the plains for thee and me 
Have decked themselves most fair to see 
All bright and sweet with flowers.” 


“ Tasting the luscious sweet that dwells 
Within the foxglove’s freckled bells.” 


a : / or poising their dainty feet on the papilionaceous 
Wuat a brilliant sunshine greets oe as we turn | blossoms of the perfumed gorze whose winged 
out this glorious July morning! Tt comes | towers are as gloriously beautiful as their 
down with gorgeous opulence, rich, full, and pals 
dense, we almost fear to venture beneath its But we are not disposed to linger in the 
. : © o 
hot glowing ray s, but the distant eon 3t to-day, either to chase butterflies or gather 
rivulet is suggestive there will be a cool, soft|g 04.5 “The woods with their lofty mass of 
air playing about its edges Aas sweet, so fresh, foliage tempt us onward, and we are glad to 
we cannot resist its inviting ripples, or the! ek the shadows of their arching branches. 
a Vere sound of its little dashing Bursts of sunshine fall between great floods of 
water-fall. The birds are silent in the woods light and heat through which we hasten 
. SD > 
during the noon-day heat, but the bees hum on | sy yious and grateful for the shade beyond. 
as busy and merry as ever, and the butterflies |Look at yon full-grown “woolly bear” with 
flit about under the hot sunshine, as though | bristling main coming across our path! He is 
it were life and joy to them; and as though—| jiewise hurrying on, as eager for the shelter 
“ From flower to flower, on balmy gales to fly, as we are ourselves. Start not at the name, 
Was all they had to do beneath the radiant sky.” | nor turn with affrighted look around, as though 
ps aoa : you half dreaded. to encounter the portly 
Every one rejoices in the sight of a butterfly, figure of a Master Bruin, ready to give you a 
and surely we may say the same of flowers. rough embrace without introduction or farther 
Both are beautiful, and the heart is always ceyemony. Our “woolly bear” is but a harm- 
ready » admire and love “the thing of jess caterpillar that is seeking a retreat where- 
beauty.” Then both are closely associated min to weave his slight cocoon, the delicate 
our minds: first, linked together in the tissue of which he strengthens by clipping off 
b f hildhood, and after-| jj hi i 
remembrance Of our caildhood, and alter-| his own long hair, that his coffin may be lined 
wards accustomed to be viewed as never very|as soft and comfortable as possible. There, 
far apart. Both are equally emblems of hope; ‘submissive to the laws of nature, he falls into 
they live and die, and rise again, thus ever— |his last state of quiescence, and thus dies the 
“ Teaching us by most persuasive reasons, natural death of the caterpillar. One day, not 
How akin they are to human things.” far hence, however, he will emerge from his 
. d sepulchre, one of the most beautiful moths we 
What Longfellow has so beautifully written have, and with quite as formidable a name as 
of the one is as applicable to the other, for | before, for our popularly-called “ woolly bear” 
both are like— is simply the larva of the Arctia Caja, or Tiger 
“Emblems of our own great resurrection, Moth.— 
Emblems of the bright and better land.” | ‘Oh, deems weak man the future promise vain, 
When worms can die, and glorious rise again! ”’ 





I have heard it asserted that the colours of| 
butterflies, like flowers, are of more delicate} The tiger moth is not only one of our hand- 
tones in spring than in fuller summer, and I| somest species, but perhaps the largest also, as 
have often observed it seems to be the case.| he frequently measures three inches across the 
Fresh butterflies and fresh flowers have burst|expanded wings. The upper pair are a rich 
from their tombs since we took our first river-| brown in colour, mottled with stains and 
side ramble together, and both now are certainly | streaks of creamy whiteness. The under- 
richer in their hues than when fair spring} wings are brilliant red, decorated near the 
spread forth her earliest beams of sunshine,|hinder margin with deep blue-black spots. 
and the delicate-tinted white and brimstone|The throat is brown, the body red, banded 
butterfly fluttered over the soft-coloured prim-| with black. ‘Truly his garb is one of regal 
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WATER PLANTAIN (Alisma plantas) 
SMALL Locusts (Gryllus flavi pipes). 
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splendour, but being a nocturnal insect he is 
not so frequently observed, and always most 
difficult to capture. To any one really desir- 
ing to see him in his full beauty, the most 
simple plan is to secure the worm or cater- 
pillar which feeds on the common dead nettle. 
Any little trouble incurred in supplying it with 
food wili be well repaid by the interest excited 
in watching it through its different stages of 
existence. If, as a “woolly bear” it is not 
readily picked up, then hunt for its hammock- 
like swung cocoons, in which the chrysalis is 
at rest. You are almost certain to find some 
down amongst the nettles yonder. Perhaps 
you are unable to distinguish the blind or 
dead nettle from any other, and so you make 
the sweeping exclamation, “Oh these nasty 
horrible nettles, always so full of spite and 
venom!” and so many of them are, but the 
very stinging propensities of such render them 
a surer place of safety to the swarms of in- 
sect life that seek protection under their leaves. 
Never attempt to deal tenderly with a stinging 
nettle. Remember, or learn the lesson now, 
that— 


“If you gently touch a nettle, 
Mark, it stings you for your pains ; 
But grip it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains,” 


Remember also, that though of so little known 
use to man, it is of vast importance to the 
insect world, as it has been calculated that 
upwards of thirty distinct species feed upon 
it; some attacking the roots only, others re- 
galing themselves on the stems or branches; 
a third class feeding on the leaves, a fourth 
on the more delicate blossoms, whilst a fifth 
with luscious appetite prefers to dine off the 
fruit or seed. 

We have gossiped on about “ woolly bears ”’ 
and nettles, passing unheeded the numerous 
wood flowers that during this month blossom 
in such crowded abundance. We are now 
close by the river-side, and what a mass of 
floral wealth is before us! It is impossible to 
count the number, or tell the beauty even 
during— 


‘*The long sunny lapse of a summer day’s light. 


There is the yellow bedstraw (Galiwm verum), 
with its honey-like perfume,— 


* And countless store of star-like eyes.” 


the showy foxglove (Digitalis purpurea), a 
member of the figwort family, whom we should 
regard as a valued medicinal friend; the great 
mullein (Verbascum thapsus), with its soft green 
leaves, and’ mighty spire—often four feet high 
—of close-set. yellow blossoms— 

Iv. 





“With yellow blooms on downy cone 
Part spread, and part as yet unblown, 
Tall mullein.”’ 


and the poisonous common henbane (Hyoscy- 
amus niger), with its hairy leaves and dull 
cream-coloured blossoms,— 


“‘ Laced with purple veins 
Fair to the sight, but by the smell 
Unprized.” 


Various nightshades abound, all so badly 
thought of, and not without reason, for the 
allurements of their berries and poisonous 
properties are many. Then, as Calder Camp- 
bell tells us,— 


‘¢ Willow herbs are seen 
To nod from banks.” 


This great hairy willow-herb (Hpilobiwm 
hirsutum) is the handsomest of all its species, 
with its profusion of soft downy leaves, and 
many lurid-purple flowers,— 


“Tall willow herb, with roseate blush ;”’ 
nor can we overlook— 


“With purple tinge the flowering rush ; 
Pale meadow sweet with feathery spray, 
And fragrant as the blooming May.” 


A more beautiful adornment to our river-side 
we can scarcely have than the beautiful meadow- 
sweet (Spirea ulmaria), or “queen of the 
meadows,’ as it well deserves to be called. 
Its crowded head of “ foam-like flowers,” it has 
been said, is of “lace-like embroidery,” and 
few blossoms possess so rich or powerful a 
scent, which, however, partakes too much of 
the nature of prussic acid to be altogether 
wholesome. 


‘* Alas, those creamy clusters lend 
A charm, where death and odour meet.’’ 


Here we come upon large patches of a plant 
that is often very troublesome to the fisher, 
owing to his lines becoming entangled in its 
withered capsules. It is the water-figwort, 
or water-betony (Scrophularia aquatica), with 
little attractive beauty about it, the flowers 
being a dingy greenish-purple in colour. 
The stem, like the knotted figwort, is square, 
with this peculiarity, that its angles have a 
thin green expansion, and is therefore what 
the botanists called winged. 

The small upright St. John’s-wort (Hyperi- 
cum pulchrum), too, is very plentiful, and very 
pretty, though boasting no great amount of 
showy beauty, yet bright are its yellow blos- 
soms, with their strong odour resembling rosin ; 
and famous is its reputation as having in the 


olden times been reckoned an antidote against 
2.1L 
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all witchcraft, and a sure protection against 
any dangers resulting from lightning or 
thunder. It is— 


“Graced with the name of good St. Juhn.” 


because in the ancient days its golden flowers 
were considered worthy of a place in the 
decorations and practices of that Saint’s day. 

The great water-plantain (Alisma plantago) 
adds its sweet beauty to our river-side plants, 
and may be easily recognised by its broad, 
pointed leaves, rising on long stalks from the 
root, and small delicate blossoms, composed of 
three pale pinks, or lilac petals. 

Nor should we overlook the many rushes 
that furnish the river’s edges, growing in 
handsome clumps, usually far into the water, 
| and quite beyond our reach. But we do not 
covet their possession; they are a sober lot. 
though their conspicuous stateliness and ele- 
gance of dignified movement with every breeze 
that blows, add great beauty and effect to the 
landscape. The many useful purposes to which 
they are applied also recommends them to our 
notice; but these we have scarcely time to 
| consider to-day. We have several varieties, the 
most abundant kind being the common soft 
rush (Juncus conglomeratus), which is to be 
found by the sides of almost every stream. 
It is that most commonly used by the thrifty 
housewife for making candles, and I have often 
thought if the extremely poor understood better, 
or cared to know the economy, easy manufac- 
ture and real benefit of making their own 
rushlights, they would apply themselves more 
readily to laying in a supply for winter use, 
rather than remain as they often do in 
miserable darkness. In former days, when 
carpets were a luxury unknown, rushes were 
used to strew over the floors, and they are 
still a well-known material in the manufacture 
of common brooms, mats, &c. 

Well, good-bye to the rushes. Here is the 
common fleabane (Pulicaria dysenterica), with 
its yellow star-like flowers, and pale green 
woolly leaves; a stream-loving blossom, by 
whose side wave the handsome rich green 
leaves, and beautiful bright petals of the yellow- 
iris (Iris pseudacorus), or common flag flower. 
It is impossible to pass on without striving to 
gather a few of its sword-shaped leaves and 
golden flowers, though we must run the risk 
of getting a partial ducking for our pains. It 
is no easy matter to scramble down even to 
the edge of the water. Unwary feet soon 


become entangled amid the dense growth of 
leaves, and flowers, and straggling branches, 
often overshadowed by the rich, expansive, 
tall-stemmed umbrella-leaves of the butter-bur, 
that likewise hide from view the burrow of 





many a timid rabbit, or gentle water-mole. 
Here it is that swarms of nocturnal insects— 
the sleeping beetles and moths that shun the 
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YELLOW IRIS. 


fading ere they venture abroad for sport or 
prey. The little lizard creeps about unobserved, 


seen and unheard. Be not afraid to venture 
amongst them, they are a harmless lot, every 
one of them, ready to flee at the first sound of 
the approaching human footstep. 
“Yet, mindful of the primal ban, 

By nature or by habit man 

Shrinks shuddering with disgust and fright 

Ev’n from the harmless reptile’s sight. 

And still with hostile aim we tread 

Remorseless on his “ bruised head. 

As if we feared we else should feel 

His venom in our wounded heel.” 


Many a prejudiced person will tell you that 
the poor lizard is a venomous reptile, and the 
slow-worm has a deadly dart ready to insert 
into the first foot that dares to interrupt his 


way. 


“Such tales our darkling fathers knew 
In error’s days, and held them true! 
Such tales, the dregs of error old, 
There are, who now in credence hold.” 
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open day, linger until the evening light is | 





and the slowworm and snake steal along un- | 
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I once held such belief myself, until I en- 
quired of nature if it were true, and then my 
mind became disabused of these popular mis- 
takes. The lizard is as harmless a creature 
as can be, the blind-worm equally gentle and 
inoffensive. The former is an agile, grace- 
ful thing, remarkably quick and active, only 
to be caught by a very sudden pounce, and 
then if too hastily seized exhibits a provok- 
ing propensity to snap its own tail, often 
breaking it clean off. The slow-worm, or 
blind-worm, possesses the same power, and 
in consequence has been scientifically termed 
(Anguis fragilus). It is ignorantly called a 
snake, gets the character of being a poison- 
stinging creature, and its English names might 
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THB BLINDWORM. 


further lead us to suppose it was an inactive, 
sightless thing, shut out from our sympathies | 
in its blind condition, by its own venomous 
disposition. But these are all alike vulgar 
errors, into which even the great Shakspere | 
fell, and in consequence strengthened, when 
he wrote of— 


‘‘ The blind-worm’s sting.” | 


and again— 





‘* The eyeless venomed worm,” 


f | 


| vigour. 


| First, it belongs to the lizard tribe, is per- 
|fectly harmless, possessing no poison-fang 
| whatever, is neither s/ow in action, nor yet 
| blind, as the glancing of its bright little eye 
| bears ready testimony. 

The back of the blind-worm is in general 
colour a soft lustrous yellowish-brown, with a 
black line running down the middle. The 
under parts are a bluish black. 
| Last summer I unexpectedly witnessed a 
very beautiful encounter between a blind-worm 
and snake, or it might have proved a viper, I 
was then ignorant which. Wandering with a 
friend close along by the banks of the river’s 
| brink, we suddenly came upon the two writh- 
ing together in the very middle of the little 
pathway. The slow-worm was much smaller 
than its antagonist, not being above a foot 
long, whilst the snake measured fully eighteen 
inches; yet the worm had the best of the 
contest, and clasped firmly between its ex- 
panded jaws the closed mouth of its opponent. 
The effort of the larger reptile was evidently 
to shake off this enfeebling grip, no easy 
matter, however, in spite of its superior size 
and strength. The two uprose, till the snake 
seemed almost to stand on its tail, and the 
slow-worm was completely raised from the 
ground, upon which the snake endeavoured to 
| fling his smaller enemy with sudden dash and 
|jerk, doubtless in hopes thus to cast him off. 
| But the tenacious slow-worm hung on, and 
| the two heads were soon brought to the ground, 
¥ soon again to be upreared, and thus— 
| 
| 





“Oft they bowed their sleek enamelled necks.” 


|The heavings, twistings, and contortions of 
|the two, served well to display the elegant 
| litheness, as well as mottled network beauty 


|of their bodies, and we gazed on in silent ad- 


miration and wondering interest. The snake 
at last however began to show symptoms of 
exhaustion, each effort to cast off the foe be- 
coming more feeble, until both lay passive ; 
the one panting, with his locked mouth still 
between the jaws of his antagonist, the other, 


| patient under the knowledge of the superior 
| advantage he had thus attained. Lach in his 


mind however seemed to have held a council 
of war, for suddenly the rearing, writhing, 
and twistings were renewed with redoubled 
They wriggled themselves fairly 
across the pathway, and it became evident 
the two would soon become lost to view in the 
grass. Anxious to possess them, my com- 
panion at once laid hands on a willow switch, 
but no sooner was it applied than the com- 
batants hastily separated, taking opposite 
directions, and we were only able to secure the 
snake by a dexterous sweep into my botany- 
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box; the slow-worm to our great regret es- 
caping. Arrived at home, we were better 
able to examine the true nature of our captive, 
which we found to be a common ringed, or 
grass snake (T'ripidonotus natriz), one of un- 
usual beauty and perfection; for these creatures 
often vary much in the depth of their colours 
and markings. As I have before stated it was 
about eighteen inches long, the head broad 
and flattened, the gape of the mouth large, the 
tail very tapering. The colour varied from 
brownish grey to dull olive green, which again 
blended into bluish-black. It was deeply and 
richly stained with black spots, ranged down 
the back and sides, and its whole body as 
though enamelled with beautiful fretwork, or 
encased in a delicate net. Altogether it pre- 
sented an extremely beautiful appearance, as 
it lay elegantly coiled amongst the flowers of 
the botany case. Though generally regarded 
with suspicion, condemned to a spéedy death, 
these snakes are a gentle timid class, possess- 
ing no fang with which to sting, and such 
small teeth—which, by the way, are curved 
backwards,—as to render their bite harmless. 
If attacked, their only means of defence is by 
ejecting a disgusting fetid odour, but they are 
readier at all time to glide away, rather than 
turn on the defensive. They may easily be 
tamed, even made to recognise the hand that 
feeds them, and I have known some people so 
fond of their “ pets,” as to carry them in the 
bosoms of their waistcoat! They love warmth, 
and they love water too, can enjoy a good 
swim, and even dive with ease and elegance. 
Their usual food consists of insects, mice, 
small birds or lizards, perchance a good stout 
frog when he is to be caught. Fancy. having 
to cater for such a dainty “ pet.” 

The common yiper or adder (Vipera) or 
(Pelias berus), which, I am sorry to say, is 
not altogether uncommon in these woods, and 
for which the harmless ringed-snake is so in- 
variably taken, may readily be distinguished 
from it, and identified not only by the shape 
of the head, which has been compared to the 
ace of spades; but also by the unmistakeable, 
broad, black, zig-zag linethatruns down the back. 
It is seldom, at least in this country, known 
to attain a greater length than about two feet, 
whereas the ringed-snake has been found to 
measure four. The adder is very handsomely 
marked, more attractive and decisively than 
the grass-snake, but I fancy there is a villain- 
ous look about its more flattened head, that 
seems to warn us of the venomous fang which 
makes it so formidable. This however should 
in justice be said of the viper, it shows no 
readiness to use its shaft, if not first attacked 
or irritated, and few I believe are the really 
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well-authenticated cases, where the bite has 
proved fatal. The simple application of salad 
oil is recommended as a remedy against any 
deadly effects. We trust, however, never to 
require to test its efficacy. 

We have fallen into a long digression, and 
the footing is by no means agreeable here, so 
we will scramble up the bankside once more, and 
lo! now observe another rather curious sight, 
one I have never seen before! Quite a small 
swarm of locusts have alighted on this bit of 
old wall with its foundations hidden by a dense 
growth of tall grass and nettles; its broken 
top ornamented with stonecrop and various 
mosses. What a host here is, to be sure, of 
these little creatures, the largest not over an 
inch long, and how difficult they are to secure, 
springing away each time you feel so sure to 
have caught one at last. Well, there now, we 
certainly have him safe in a little glass box, and 
can examine his face and figure more closely 
He is a veritable little locust, a Gryllus 
flavipes, which like several of the small species 
found in this country, passes under the term 
of “ grass-hopper;” but is always to be dis- 
tinguished readily enough by the shorter 
antenns. He is ashen in colour, his head— 
which I have heard likened in shape to that of 
a horse—is long and narrow; his hind legs, 
large and strong, out of all seeming proportion 
to his body, but it is by means of these he 
is enabled to make such powerful leaps in the 
air. There is a regular legion of them here; 
the closer we examine the grass, the greater 
number we discover. From whence do they 
come, and whither are they bound? I donot 
pretend to answer, I only see them before me 
in such vast numbers as I never witnessed 
before ; and am reminded of the great plague 
that befel the Egyptian people, and the terrible 
ravages some of the species in Eastern lands 
are capable of committing. How frequently in 
the Bible-do we read of these small creatures 
being chosen instruments to express the Divine 
wrath and indignation. 

Yonder is a movement, and there goes a 
rustle amongst the brushwood! We have 
startled a pretty little water-hen, Gallinula 
chloropus,—that hastily seeks to conceal itself 
amongst the reeds and rushes growing by the 
water’s edge. It is a shy, smart, active bird, 
with a small black head, and strong yellow bill; 
the general plumage a dark rich olive green, 
with dashes of white about the wings and 


venture perhaps to swim across the stream, 
making an occasional dive, or flirting up its 
tail, and running over such plants as float on 





the surface of the water, with a quick, jerking 
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head. If we remain still for a time, it will | 
emerge from its hiding place once more, and | 
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motion; but if we make the least movement, 
away it darts to the margin again, gliding 
hastily from the spot of alarm, under cover of 
the overhanging willows, or brushwood, and 


in tint, the throat and breast a pure white, and 
in consequence of this clerical style of attire, 
it is often facetiously termed “the little parson.” 
It is a happy, joyous, active little bird, timid 
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being speedily lost to view— yet restless, perpetually on the move, flitting 
or hopping about from stone to stone, with 
wonderful rapidity, bobbing its little head with 
a peculiar dipping motion, diving under the 
stream, tumbling about in search of food, and 
then rising at some distant spot; seeming to 
love best the turbulent waters. It feeds on 
crustacea, water insects, and the spawn of fishes; 
but the assertion that it dives for fish them- 
: selves, or that when under water it walks along 
The water-hen usually builds her somewhat ! the pebbly bottom, are now almost gene- 
large and roughly made nest of withered rushes, | rally acknowledged to be both great errors. We 
in leis bush or stump of tree, close by the} read that “its aquatic progression is effected 
water’s edge, and it is said she never leaves | by the agency of the wings; it actually flies 
her eggs, without previously covering them | ynder water, as is the case with many of the 
with withered leaves, thus affording warmth, | short-winged swimming birds.” We read also 
se arn ems sere tn 1 gs to 
: e ’ i | heard in winter, even in the midst of a snow- 
experience can testify to many exceptions. | storm, but my own experience does not confirm 
Yonder, close to the bridge, where carriages | the statement. It builds its nest amongst the 
and foot passengers frequently pass along, is | stones, or, in the cavities of the rocks, and a 
the nest of the very bird we have just startled, | very pretty structure it raises; composed 
built on a high stone in the centre of the stream, | almost exclusively of moss, and domed over, 
exposed fully to view. She takes fright at any | leaving the entrance just sufficiently large to 
stoppage on the bridge, without any attempt to! allow itself to flit in and out. The eggs, 
cover her eggs before departure, and though | usually about four or five in number, are pure 
watching close by, she makes no attempt to) white, and the bird often rears three broods in 
return until the observer has passed away, and | the season. 
all threatened danger is over. She usually 
lays about six eggs, which are ashen or green- 
ish-white in colour, stained with irregular dark 
stains, and considerably larger than a pigeon’s. 
I love the little water-hen, it is such a pretty 
graceful swimmer, though when on the wing 
the hanging legs give it rather a clumsy! Birds are wonderful architects, exhibiting a 
appearance. It feeds on aquatic insects,/ marvellous amount of patience, care, and 
worms, &c., and is said to be found in every) ingenuity in the construction of their nests; 
country in the world. The birds seem to be/always cunningly contriving to make the 
susceptible to a change of weather, and often | outside resemble as much as possible its sur- 
by their uneasiness predict the approaching) roundings, so that it may be less liable to 
storm, as Schiller has observed— detection ; choosing such coarse materials as 
will prove the best defence against weather, 
and lining the tiny tenement with soft moss, 
feathers, or fine hair. They seem to have an 
Higher up the river, where the stream is| eye for picturesque beauty too, in the situa- 
clear and rapid, where the water rushes over | tions they select, as well as a decided taste for 
rocky beds, or falls in little noisy cascades ; we | comfort and luxury. 
may frequently enough see the Water-Ouzel,| I have observed this year, especially during 
or dipper,—Cinelus aquaticus, water crow, as | the spring months, an unusual number of lady- 
it is here more commonly called,— | birds, or lady-cows as they are often called, 
| about the whin bushes. The showy scarlet 
| of the elytra attracts the eye, and I can never 
; | pass one without a recognition. The affection 
In shape and size it is not unlike a blackbird, | with which I regarded them when a child 
but more stumpy in appearance, the tail being always makes me instinctively step forward 
short. ‘The head and back are a russet black | with outstretched hand, as I would to greet an 


“ With silent flight across the pool, 
On wing and foot the gallinule 
For safety flits to lowly bush, 
Or lurks within the sheltering rush. 
Thus nature prompts diverging ways! 
Some soar, exposed to public gaze ; 
More safe to others, as more sweet, 
The secret path, the close retreat. 





‘“‘Here by the trembling mountain brook, 
*Mid rocky glen, in mossy nook, 
Washed by the dashing torrent’s spray, 
Their eggs the lonely dippers lay. 





“The fish are leaping, and the water-hen 
Dives up and down. A storm is coming on.” 





“‘That solitary bird that makes 
The rock his sole companion.” 
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box; the slow-worm to our great regret es- 
caping. Arrived at home, we were better 
able to examine the true nature of our captive, 
which we found to be a common ringed, or 
grass snake (T'ripidonotus natrixz), one of un- 
usual beauty and perfection; for these creatures 
often vary much in the depth of their colours 
and markings. As I have before stated it was 
about eighteen inches long, the head broad 
and flattened, the gape of the mouth large, the 
tail very tapering. The colour varied from 
brownish grey to dull olive green, which again 
blended into bluish-black. It was deeply and 
richly stained with black spots, ranged down 
the back and sides, and its whole body as 
though enamelled with beautiful fretwork, or 
encased in a delicate net. Altogether it pre- 
sented an extremely beautiful appearance, as 
it lay elegantly coiled amongst the flowers of 
the botany case. Though generally regarded 
with suspicion, condemned to a speedy death, 
these snakes are a gentle timid class, possess- 
ing no fang with which to sting, and such 
small teeth—which, by the way, are curved 
backwards,—as to render their bite harmless. 
If attacked, their only means of defence is by 
ejecting a disgusting fetid odour, but they are 
readier at all time to glide away, rather than 
turn on the defensive. They may easily be 
tamed, even made to recognise the hand that 
feeds them, and I have known some people so 
fond of their “ pets,” as to carry them in the 
bosoms of their waistcoat! They love warmth, 
and they love water too, can enjoy a good 
swim, and even dive with ease and elegance. 
Their usual food consists of insects, mice, 
small birds or lizards, perchance a good stout 
frog when he is to be caught. Fancy. having 
to cater for such a dainty “ pet.” 

The common viper or adder (Vipera) or 
(Pelias berus), which, I am sorry to say, is 
not altogether uncommon in these woods, and 
for which the harmless ringed-snake is so in- 
variably taken, may readily be distinguished 
from it, and identified not only by the shape 
of the head, which has been compared to the 
ace of spades; but also by the unmistakeable, 
broad, black, zig-zag linethat runs down the back. 
It is seldom, at least in this country, known 
to attain a greater length than about two feet, 
whereas the ringed-snake has been found to 
measure four. ‘The adder is very handsomely 
marked, more attractive and decisively than 
the grass-snake, but I fancy there is a villain- 
ous look about its more flattened head, that 
seems to warn us of the venomous fang which 
makes it so formidable. This however should 
in justice be said of the viper, it shows no 
readiness to use its shaft, if not first attacked 
or irritated, and few I believe are the really 








well-authenticated cases, where the bite has 
proved fatal. The simple application of salad 
oil is recommended as a remedy against any 
deadly effects. We trust, however, never to 
require to test its efficacy. 

We have fallen into a long digression, and 
the footing is by no means agreeable here, so 
we will scramble up the bankside once more, and 
lo! now observe another rather curious sight, 
one I have never seen before! Quite a small 
swarm of locusts have alighted on this bit of 
old wall with its foundations hidden by a dense 
growth of tall grass and nettles; its broken 
top ornamented with stonecrop and various 
mosses. What a host here is, to be sure, of 
these little creatures, the largest not over an 
inch long, and how difficult they are to secure, 


have caught one at last. Well, there now, we 
certainly have him safe in a little glass box, and 
can examine his face and figure more closely 
He is a veritable little locust, a (Gryllus 
flavipes, which like several of the small species 
found in this country, passes under the term 
of “grass-hopper;’ but is always to be dis- 
tinguished readily enough by the shorter 
antennw. He is ashen in colour, his head— 
which I have heard likened in shape to that of 
a horse—is long and narrow; his hind legs, 
large and strong, out of all seeming proportion 
to his body, but it is by means of these he 


the closer we examine the grass, the greater 
number we discover. From whence do they 
come, and whither are they bound? I donot 
pretend to answer, I only see them before me 
in such vast numbers as I never witnessed 
before; and am reminded of the great plague 
that befel the Egyptian people, and the terrible 
ravages some of the species in Eastern lands 


the Bible-do we read of these small creatures 
being chosen instruments to express the Divine 
wrath and indignation. 

Yonder is a movement, and there goes a 


startled a pretty little water-hen, (allinula 
chloropus,—tbat hastily seeks to conceal itself 
amongst the reeds and rushes growing by the 
water’s edge. It is a shy, smart, active bird, 
with a small black head, and strong yellow bill; 
the general plumage a dark rich olive green, 
with dashes of white about the wings and 
head. If we remain still for a time, it will 


tail, and running over such plants as float on 
the surface of the water, with a quick, jerking 








springing away each time you feel so sure to | 


is enabled to make such powerful leaps in the | 
air. There is a regular legion of them here; | 


are capable of committing. How frequently in | 


rustle amongst the brushwood! We have | 


emerge from its hiding place once more, and | 
venture perhaps to swim across the stream, | 
making an occasional dive. or flirting up its 
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motion; but if we make the least movement, 
away it darts to the margin again, gliding 
hastily from the spot of alarm, under cover of 
the overhanging willows, or brushwood, and 
being speedily lost to view— 


“ With silent flight across the pool, 
On wing and foot the gallinule 
For safety flits to lowly bush, 
Or lurks within the sheltering rush. 
Thus nature prompts diverging ways! 
Some soar, exposed to public gaze ; 
More safe to others, as more sweet, 
The secret path, the close retreat. 





The water-hen usually builds her somewhat | 
| 


large and roughly made nest of withered rushes, 


ah or rab: oldie | ; : iss 
in some bush or stump of tree, close by the} read that “ its aquatic progression is effected 


water’s edge, and it is said she never leaves 
her eggs, without previously covering them 


and protection from observation in her absence. 
This may be so as a general rule, but my own 
experience can testify to many exceptions. | 
Yonder, close to the bridge, where carriages 
and foot passengers frequently pass along, is 
the nest of the very bird we have just startled, | 
built on a high stone in the centre of the stream, | 
exposed fully to view. She takes fright at any 
stoppage on the bridge, without any attempt to | 
cover her eggs before departure, and though 
watching close by, she makes no attempt to 
return until the observer has passed away, and | 
all threatened danger is over. She usually} 
lays about six eggs, which are ashen or green-| 
ish-white in colour, stained with irregular dark | 
stains, and considerably larger than a pigeon’s. | 
I love the little water-hen, it is such a pretty | 
graceful swimmer, though when on the wing | 
the hanging legs give it rather a clumsy 
appearance. It feeds on aquatic insects, 
worms, &c., and is said to be found in every 
country in the world. The birds seem to be 
susceptible to a change of weather, and often 
by their uneasiness predict the approaching 
storm, as Schiller has observed— 


“The fish are leaping, and the water-hen 


Dives up and down. A storm is coming on.” 


Higher up the river, where the stream is| 
clear and rapid, where the water rushes over | 
rocky beds, or falls in little noisy cascades; we | 
may frequently enough see the Water-Ouzel, 
or dipper,—Cinclus aquaticus, water crow, as | 
it is here more commonly called,— 


‘That solitary bird that makes 
The rock his sole companion.” 


In shape and size it is not unlike a blackbird, 
but more stumpy in appearance, the tail being 
short. The head and back are a russet black 


| about the whin bushes. 
of the elytra attracts the eye, and I can never 


in tint, the throat and breast a pure white, and 
in consequence of this clerical style of attire, 
it is often facetiously termed “the little parson.” 
It is a happy, joyous, active little bird, timid 
yet restless, perpetually on the move, flitting 
or hopping about from stone to stone, with 
wonderful rapidity, bobbing its little head with 
a peculiar dipping motion, diving under the 
stream, tumbling about in search of food, and 
then rising at some distant spot; seeming to 
love best the turbulent waters. It feeds on 
crustacea, water insects, and the spawn of fishes; 
but the assertion that it dives for fish them- 
selves, or that when under water it walks along 
the pebbly bottom, are now almost gene- 
rally acknowledged to be both great errors. We 


by the agency of the wings; it actually flies 


} 
‘ ; Boy | under water, as is the case with many of the 
with withered leaves, thus affording warmth, | 


short-winged swimming birds.” We read also 
that its song—said to be very pretty—may be 


| heard in winter, even in the midst of a snow- 


storm, but my own experience does not confirm 
the statement. It builds its nest amongst the 
stones, or in the cavities of the rocks, and a 
very pretty structure it raises; composed 
almost exclusively of moss, and domed over, 
leaving the entrance just sufficiently large to 
allow itself to flit in and out. The eggs, 
usually about four or five in number, are pure 
white, and the bird often rears three broods in 
the season. 


“Here by the trembling mountain brock, 
*Mid rocky glen, in mossy nook, 
Washed by the dashing torrent’s spray, 
Their eggs the lonely dippers lay. 


Birds are wonderful architects, exhibiting a 
marvellous amount of patience, care, and 
ingenuity in the construction of their nests; 
always cunningly contriving to make the 
outside resemble as much as possible its sur- 
roundings, so that it may be less liable to 
detection ; choosing such coarse materials as 
will prove the best defence against weather, 
and lining the tiny tenement with soft moss, 
feathers, or fine hair. They seem to have an 
eye for picturesque beauty too, in the situa- 
tions they select, as well as a decided taste for 
comfort and luxury. 

I have observed this year, especially during 
the spring months, an unusual number of lady- 
birds, or lady-cows as they are often called, 
The showy scarlet 


pass one without a recognition. The affection 
with which I regarded them when a child 
always makes me instinctively step forward 
with outstretched hand, as I would to greet an 
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old friend. Truly I may use the poet’s words 
to these bright little red cloaks. 


“My childhood's earliest thoughts are linked with 
thee.” 


There are I believe, no fewer than fifty 
varieties of lady-birds. Perhaps the prettiest 
of all is the twenty-two-spotted (Coccinella 
22-punctata), an elegant creature, small and 
yellow, distinctly marked with rich black. A 
not uncommon kind has but one black spot 
on the centre of each scarlet wing-case. 

What we find here belongs to the seven- 
spotted variety (Coccinella septem-punctata), 
one of the prettiest, certainly the commonest 
kind we have; jetty black, with the elytra 
brilliant red, except for three black spots on 
each, and one in the middle. Of them it may 
be truthfully said they are as broad as long, 
their form in fact, is almost hemispherical. If 


touched they instantly fold up their legs and| 


drop, feigning death as a means of defence; 
but their alarm passing away, they speedily 
recover confidence, and the use of their limbs. 
They are not only a gentle, harmless class of| 
insect, but extremely useful and _beneficiai, | 
feeding almost exclusively as they do, on the 

aphides, or plant-lice; those devastating foes 
to vegetation and floral beauty. We often | 
hear farmers and gardeners in their ignorance, | 
loudly denouncing these lady-birds—their little | 
veal friends,—and accusing them of com-| 
mitting the very evils, which they are actually 
endeavouring to subdue. The French call | 
them “Bétes a bon Dieu.” A name which is | 
said to invite protection on so pretty and 
useful a creature. They are hardy little things, | 
difficult to kill. Even after being steeped in| 
spirits of wine, they have been known when | 


| 


SALOME’S AMBITIOUS 


Matt. xx, 


Tue request for places of honour is, we find, | 
preferred at an unseasonable time: “ Then | 
came to him the mother of Zebedee’s children.” | 
That is, just when our blessed Lord had been | 
prophesying of His sufferings comes Salome’ 
to ask for honours. And yet there is a very} 
true though erring faith in this request. “ For| 
& silly woman,” says Bishop Hall, “ to look | 
through His future death and passion at His} 
resurrection and glory, i is no less worthy of | 
wonder than praise.” Nevertheless, it is true 
that the faith of disciples vibrate between 
horror and expectation; for St. Luke, who! 


20—28 ; 


lifted out, to spread their wings and take 
flight. 

I think I have read that it was the extra- 
ordinary vitality evinced by a little lady-bird, 
that first led the famous Kirby’s mind to the 
study of insects. There is an old familiar 
rhyme, which as children we have often heard 
and repeated, when Mrs. Ladybird in her 
ample red cloak has happened to alight upon 
or near us, and we hoped to induce her to take 
wing and attend to her proper domestic duties. 


“‘ Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home, 
Thy house is on fire, thy children alone ; 
Willie sleeps softly beside the hearth stone, 
But little John’s erying because thou art gone, 
Ah! fly thee home, lady-bird, fly away home.” 


The antiquity of this simple song is great, 
and wide-spread also, for France, Germany, 
| Sweden, and Denmark, have all their own 
version of the homely nursery ditty. In 
Norfolk, the insect is called “Bishop Bur- 
niebee,” and there is another old rhyme young 





| girls repeat, as placing one of these inoffensive 


|insects in the palm of the hand, they wait 
| patiently watching, till it takes flight. 


“Oh pretty Bishop Burniebee, 
Tell me when my wedding be ; 
If it be to-morrow day 
Take thy wings and fly away! 
Fly thou east, fly thou west, 
Fly to him that I love best.” 


But now, I fear, we must listen to the hint 
given to the loved little friend of our youthful 
| de ays and— 

“Fly away home.” 


LEIGH PAGE, 


§ REQUEST. 


Mark x. 35—46. 


| tells us of the announcement of suffering, the 
kind which our blessed Lord had given, omits 
all account of this ambitious request, but in 
the place of it tells us, “ They understood none 
of these things, and this saying was hid from 


them, neither knew they the things which 


were spoken.” 

When we compare, however, the narration 
in St. Mark with this of St. Matthew, we find 
that Salome is not alluded to, but that James 
and John are represented as themselves making 
the request. ‘The omission is significant. It 
was at all events their request, and that it was 
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that the answer of the Lord was addressed to 
all three. 
originate with her or with them? That it 
was hers is probable, as she takes the lead, the 
sons had become only less bold, not wiser by 
the instruction they had already received (See 
Matt. xviii. 1; xix. 30). The question came 
from the mother, and sprung originally from 
flesh and blood, but found its echo in the flesh 
and blood of the children. That the mother 
speaks where “these my two sons?” affords 
so true a specimen of these maternal wishes 
and maternal demands in which self is trans- 
ferred to the children, is an instance of female 
ambition nobler often than that of men that it 
is only indirectly selfish. This request, then, 
was the offspring of pride—woman’s pride, 
which sees in the advancement of her loved 
ones rather than herself, or rather in her ad- 
vancement through them the gratification of 
her vanity; and yet it is a request which has 
so much of good in it, that there is as much 
to commend as to blame. In the main it is 
right after all, for the Lord Jesus is the centre 
of the request, and His glory is the first 
|; thought. It is right also in the humility which 
marks the supplication (‘Grant unto us,’’*) 
and in the strong faith which notwithstanding 
the progress to suffering will esteem the re- 
proach of Christ and the recompense of reward 
a greater glory than preferment under Herod 














on the word of His power. 

Yet on the other hand there is something im- 
proper in this attempt, as it were, to entrap the 
Lord into granting an unknown petition, which 
St. Matthew represents by her desiring “a 
certain thing of Him,” St. Mark by the stronger 
expression attributed to the two sons, “ We 
would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever 
we shall desire.” Very improperly, says Stier, 
and not so modestly as Bethsheba to David, 
with her one small petition, is here Christ 
asked to promise beforehand the indefinite 
whatsoever. This He never does—how could 
He ?—we know not what to pray for as we 


so St. Matthew equally testifies by showing 


It may be asked, did the thought 


or Cesar, and which is recognised as dependent | 


shame us when they are fetched out of our 
mouths.” 

The request is for exaltation: “Grant that 
these my two sons may sit, one on thy right 
hand, and one on thy left hand, in Thy king- 
dom.” St. Mark says significantly, “Thy 
glory,” for His kingdom isa glorious kingdom. 
John, it has been said, cares not whether it be 
at the right hand or the left hand, so that it 
be near Him. This is no doubt true, yet we 
must not forget that the left hand was the 
next honourable place to the right hand, so 
that the loving spiritual John is not without 
worldly pride; for pride is the inmost coat 
which we put on first and take off last. 

The Lord answers them, “ Ye know not what 
ye ask.” This is amplified by the inspired 
apostle, Rom. viii. 26. There is, however, 
something sorrowful in this word of our Lord 
as it occurs here; for there was so much in 
this prayer of human infirmity, and pride, and 
ignorance, and especially this last. If only 
disciples had known the way the Lord was 
going, and that they must follow; that it was 
not a path strewn with joys and honours, but 
tracked in suffering and blood, and that there 
was absolutely no other way; that as in the 
j human so in the divine kingdoms, high honours 
have high responsibilities, and crowns of gold 
press heavily on the brows of those who wear 
them. If they had only reflected on this,— 
and the Lord puts it now strongly and point- 
edly before them, “ Are ye able to drink of 
the cup that J drink of, or with the baptism ?” 
—note the emphatic recurrence of this word— 
“with which Iam baptized, can ye be baptized?” 
—would they have preferred the request if 
even now they had fully realized the meaning 
of the Lord’s words, would they have answered 
| SO confidently, “We can. We are able?” 
To convince their unfitness for glory they 
are sent to their impotency in suffering.” 

There is certainly a special significance in 
the two symbols whick our blessed Lord here 
sets forth of cup and baptism, nor must we 
fail to remark their sacramental character. 
The cup in Scripture has a special meaning, 








ought, and besides, here was a kind of con- 


they ought not to ask. 

The Lord asks, “ What wilt thou?” 
What dost thou desire? in St. Mark, “ What| 
will ye that I shall do for you?” for though | 
He knows their thoughts long before they; 
must translate their wishes into words, and 
thus will this impropriety in their desires best 
be made manifest. “ Our infirmities do best 


b. Cvs 


* In the original, say, that they may do it. Itis 
a pity that our authorized version, by translating 
this also grant, should have obscured this. 








which may be gathered from such places in 


sciousness that what they desired was what) the Old Testament as Ps. xvi. 5; Ps. xxiii. 5; 


Ps. exvi. 13, of joy, and holiness, and salvation, 
and Ps. Ixxv. 8, and Is. li. 17, 22. Of these 
passages Ps. exvi. 13, which speaks of sorrows 
formerly endured as a cup of salvation, and 
as Stier notices, Is. li. 17, followed by Is. lil. 
1, are most suitable to the present reference. 
In the New Testament the cup of the Lord’s 
suffering, which may not pass away except 
He drink, it must at once occur to our minds 
as even foretold and prophecied of in this pas- 
sage. Thus, then, the whole of Scripture 
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symbolism points to this sacramental cup,— 
with its strange mixture of joy and suffering,— 
the cup of His blood. This also is involved 
in the symbol of the cup—that it sets forth 
something which is to be inwardly tasted and 
experienced, and thus expresses the resolute 
voluntary obedience which is required of them 
who would be great in the Lord’s kingdom. 

On the other hand, baptism is something 
outward, for as it has been well said, no man 
can baptize himself. Now baptism by no means 
only sets forth the cleansing from sin. This is 
indeed only a subordinate part of the symbol, 
and were it the whole of it Christ would not 
Himself have needed to be baptized, being 
without spot or stain of sin. But the mean- 
ing of baptism is a new birth and resurrection, 
a going down and rising again, as our church, 
with a real apprehension of its meaning, teaches. 
Thus also we understand the meaning of this 
double I, so emphatically inserted here. 

What our Lord says to the sons of Zebedee 
contains the kernel and germ of all the apos- 
tolical doctrine, Rom. vi., and gives the true 
teaching and innermost signification of the 
two sacraments. 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

Our Lord asks, “Can ye?” the disciples 
answer, “ We can; ”—with what blindness and 
presumption we can easily discover. At the 
best the promise was but a well meant but 
ignorant promise, like that of Peter, John xiii. 
37; but more probably the eager desire for 
the honour prompted them to answer, “ We 
can,” at all hazards. “ Alas! poor men, when 
it came to the issue, they ran away, and I 
know not whether one without his coat. It is 
one thing to suffer in speculation, and another 
in practice.” There cannot be a worse sign 
than for a man in a carnal presumption to 
vaunt his own abilities.” The proper answer 
is, “As Thou, Lord, in our own strength— 
never.” But faith in Him who has said, “ Ye 
shall drink and be baptized,” answers with a 
joyful and trembling, “ We can.” 

“ Jesus said to them, Ye shall drink indeed 
of the cup that J drink of; and with the 
baptism that I am baptized withal shall ye be 
baptized; but to sit on My right hand and on 
My left, but it shall be given to them for whom 
it is prepared, of My Father,” as St. Matthew 
significantly adds. 

The reader of the English version only 
might suppose that this place of honour was 
not in the power of the Lord Jesus to give at 
all; but this is not exactly so. “Is not mine 
to give except to those for whom it is pre- 
pared of My Father,” is the rendering given 
by Alford; so that the Lord does give these, 
but only to those for whom suck special honours 
are appointed by His Father. Are there then, 





it may be asked, degrees in glory, rank above 
rank, and order above order, in the celestial 
hierarchy ? It appears that there are. This 
is a Christian ambition, and it is a noble one, 
and will be fulfilled; but it is altogether diverse 
from, even contrary to, the ambition of this 
world. The way to real glory is through 
suffering, and the Lord’s words surely point 
that the deeper the suffering for His sake, the 
higher the glory. This appears afterwards in 
detail, but it is manifest here. What greater 
promotion can flesh and blood be capable of 
than a conformity to the Lord of glory. 

The ambitious request of Salome has not 
only it appears led astray her own two sons, 
but disturbs the whole college of apostles. 
“ When the ten heard it, they were (St. Mark: 
‘they began tobe’) much displeased with the two 
brethren,”’* for so propagates itself this plague 





of spiritual pride amongst those who ought to | 


be brethren. Which spiritual pride it also 
appears is not confined to those who have, 
whether of right or not, the first place, for 
Peter the chief apostle is one of these ten, 
but is developed alike in all. The Lord discerns 
this, and applies the remedy, and in doing so 
He sets forth the great fundamental law of 
His kingdom, and the way in which it will 
work to the exaltation of all. He calls them 


to Him, calls those who are ready to sit apart || 
in sullen discontent of wounded pride, and |! 
says to them—and oh, what glorious humility |' 
is there in the utterance which at once con- | 


descends to their weakness, and takes them 


again into His confidence with this!—*Ye | 


know ”—with which He commences, and which 


we think, in opposition to the opinion of Stier, | 


does mean, “ I have already often said to you 
that your being great consists in your being 
little;” for thus can we explain what 
follows, although we admit that this know- 
ledge of theirs does apply chiefly to the second 
clause, which is to follow, wherein is described 
the nature of earthly rule. 

For there is just at this place a significant 
difference between the words of our Lord as 
quoted by the two evangelists, while in St. 
Matthew we have the expression “the princes 
of the Gentiles,” St. Mark has the remarkable 
words “they that are accounted, i.e., are reputed 
rulers,” as though there were something unreal 
in earthly rule which was not what it seemed 
to be. 
is almost a sarcastic play between the words, 
they which were of reputation or account, and 
those who seemed to be, were accounted to be 
somewhat, and James, Cephas, and John, 
accounted to be pillars, see also Luke xxii. 24.] 
Hence then these princes of the Gentiles or 

* Concerning James and John. 





[Compare Gal. ii. 2, 6, 9,in which there | 
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heathen, are rather those who seem to be so, 
than are so; they fancy the power they possess 
belongs to them, and that they may arbitrarily 
use it. Inthe Lord’s kingdom,on the contrary, 
a wholly different, even opposite rule applies. 
In his kingdom there are no seeming rulers 
who are only so accounted but a real supre- 
macy of ministering love. He will have no 
more external dominion over men outwardly 
without subjection of their hearts; no more 
seeming and being called great, without the 
inward dignity of real worth and pre-eminence. 
His kingdom is an absolute monarchy, of which 
he is the only ruler, and it is a democracy in 
which the lowest has his voice. Yet on the 
other hand he does not disturb the present 


Cwxsar or nobody; but so is it not amongst 
them. Not all even wish to be first in that 
kingdom; they are content simply to be great ; 
if God should lay on them great responsibilities 
they are ready to accept them, but they do not 
desire this ; they would rather dwell amongst 
their own people, and minister to them, than 
seek themselves for high honours even in the 
earthly kingdom of Christ. Those, however, 
who do wish to go forward and obtain these 
higher honours, will do well to keep before them 
continually the cost of their attainment, to be 
everyone’s slave, not only despised as slaves 
usually are, but as a Christian slave; must be 
diligent as. well as despised, a slave without 
hope of wages, without liberty, without rights ; 





order of the world, with its political rulers and | the property and chattel, body and soul, of all 


’ 


dignities, but by this “ ye know” admits them | 
as already existent, and points to the source of | 
their power ; and to which, with all its incident | 
tyranny and usurpation, Christians are all of | 
them bound to submit. But this is not the| 
manner of his kingdom: “So shall it not be 
among you; but whosoever will be great among 
you;” whoever wishes to be great among you, 
so that every candidate for honours in this 
kingdom may attain them, and this word 
“wish” is twice repeated, as an equivalent and 
counterpoise to that unceasing desire of 
grandeur, which amongst the princes of the 
Gentiles shows itself by that heaping up of titles 
and orders one upon theother. If you wish to 
be great, you can be so; if you wish to be 
greatest, you can be that too; and the method 
of accomplishing this greatest is by ministra- 
tion. The very order of the words as they 
stand in the original is suggestive; “and if 
any wish to be great, let him be of you the 
minister; und if he wishes amongst you to 
become first, let him be of all the slave,” as St. 
Mark writes, or St. Matthew, “and if any 
wishes among you to be first, let him be 
of you the slave.” The way then to honour is 
humility; servants are more that are noble 
there; it is length and worth of service that 
there confers the highest honours in that 
kingdom. Thus angels are ministering spirits 
sent to minister to them that are heirs of sal- 
vation. ‘Thus the first deacon or minister has 
the face of an angel, and their glory is their | 
ministry ; and thus to be preferred on the roll 
of the church as the widow worihy of highest 
honour, she who has performed the most 
menial service; she is qualified so far for her 
place, “if she have washed the saints feet.” 
Further, there is a significance in this 
double form of expressing the desire of true 
greatness, which we must not pass over. 
Worldly ambition is insatiable; it will be 


the Church of God. 

But now in sublimest humility of all, the 
King sets forth Himself as the pattern, for 
even the son of man came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister. Even the Son of Man. 
Not indeed that he was not ministered unto, 
for He oftentimes as we know accepted service, 
but His life was a life of ministration; He 
went about doing good. He came for this; for 
this cause was the advent of the Son of Man 
in the flesh. In this passage there is set forth 
to us the Lord as the chief deacon of His 
church taking upon Himself not only in its 
degradation, but also in its ministration, the 
form of a servant, and so putting special 
honour on all those who are deacons, men or 
women in His church, if they are so in His 
spirit. 

But as there is a double gradation in the 
disciples between great and first; between 
deacon and slave, so is there a double gradation 
in the great Example, who is not only a minister 
but a ransom. He came not to minister only 
but to give his life a ransom for many. [This 
word ransom occurs nowhere else but in this 
passage; in the Old Testament Scripture it is 
not unfrequent.] His life, compare 1 John 
iii. 16, in which passage St. John looks back 
upon this passage, apparently in His display of 
love; a ransom so that in His case a life of 
self-sacrifice and ministration, a life laid down 
for the brethren, was at length voluntarily 
surrendered for them as the purchase of their 
inheritance, and this ransom was available for 
many. No stress, says Alford, is to be laid on 
this word many as not being all. It is placed 
in opposition to the one life which is given, one 
for many, and not with any distinction from all. 
“ As the Son of man came to give His life for 
many, and to save many, so should ye be to 
each one the object of service and self-denial, 

PELHAM DALE. 
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ON WORK, AND HOW TO DO IT. 


Sreconp Parser. 





WE have seen the nature of bodily and mental | grain of true spiritual work. It may be there 
work, and the vast results which may be pro-|I grant, but quite as probably it may not. 
duced by their combination. But man is a|Nay more. It is quite possible to study di- 
threefold being. The faculties of the soul | vinity and write learnedly thereupon, and even 
require exercise, not less than those of body or |to perform in a most conscientious and exem- 
mind. Moreover, as strength, meatal or phy-|plary manner the duties of a parish priest, 
sical, if never exercised, is sure to diminish; | and yet the amount of real spiritual work done 
so the garden of the soul, if not cultivated | may be just nothing at all. Look at Luther's 
with care, will of itself produce thorns and /early life. Says D’Aubigné, in his “ History 
thistles, and become choked with weeds. 'of the Reformation :”— 

This kind of work, however, is in many| “He endeavoured to crucify the flesh by 
respects essentially different from the other | frequent mortifications and fastings. Shut up 
two. Lither of the former can be put in exer- | in his cell as in a prison, he struggled unceas- 
cise by the mere action of the will. In fact, | ingly against the evil inclinations of his heart. 
the will is master, and our bodily and mental | ‘I was indeed a pious monk,’ wrote he to Duke 
powers, though sometimes rebellious subjects,| George, ‘and followed the rules of my order 
are subjects still, and in the main obey its | more strictly than I can express. If it had 
commands. But when you come to the spirit, | lasted much longer I should have carried my 
the will is powerless. Who by a mere effort | mortifications even to death.’ And yet when 
of the will can love or hate, believe or dis-| brought to the knowledge of the truth, none 
believe? No: as regards the spirit, man’s | was more ready to acknowledge how vain and 
will—even if it were on the right side, which | useless all this was. In fact, his experience 
it is not—is unable to enforce obedience; and| was only Paul’s over again, ‘What things 
man, if he is to succeed at all, must call upon | were gain unto me, these I counted loss for 
a higher power, and learn the lesson so elo-| Christ.’” 
quently taught by Milton,— | But while spiritual work has its difficulties 

| 





“They aleo serve, who only stand and wait.” | and perplexities, arising from the fact that we 
| cannot read in an action the motive from which 


Look at a docile horse under the hand of) it springs, and therefore must often be igno- 


|; his master. He puts out his strength or/rant, both in our own case and in that of 


restrains it, stops or goes on, turns to right or | others, whether the so-called work is work at 
left at a touch, content to be guided, and even | all, there is one great compensation on the 
proud of it. Now in this way alone can true! other side. In this class of work, and this alone, 
spiritual work be done. This simple unques-/value is independent of the visible results. 
tioning faith in a higher power was what our If we are earnestly and prayerfully striving to 
Lord meant when he bade his disciples become | do our duty, even though we, humanly speak- 
as little children, and some such idea was in| ing, fail utterly, the work, in God's eyes, is 
David’s mind when he wrote, “I will guide/none the less valuable —- perhaps it may be 
thee with mine eye.” {even more so. Man may say, “So much 

But observe we are speaking here of tiue|money spent, so many promising lives lost ; 
spiritual work; for in all ages the tendency of| so much labour wasted on a number of igno- 
man has been to mistake in this respect the | rant heathens, and little or nothing to show 
false for the true. The ignorant Hindoo holds | for it after all.” But God looks at things dif- 
up his arm till it withers, or swings by hooks /|ferently. To do His will, be it labouring or 
passed through his flesh, and calls this spiritual | waiting, with a simple, trustful heart, is the 
work ; bodily work, if you like, and hard work very crown and perfection of all spiritual work. 
too, but by no means spiritual. The poor| No effort made in this spirit is, or can be, 


Papist says so many Aves, and goes round a| wasted: it contains within it an element of 


sacred well so many times on his bare knees. immortality, and will last in the day of trial. 
Bodily work again, with perhaps a little mental | Of course if He grants success, we receive it 
superadded, but that is all. In fact, all the | thankfully ; but if not, His “ Well done, good 
bowings, genuflections, crossings, fastings,|and faithful servant” will more than com- 
which the most advanced Ritualist can advo- | pensate for all. 

cate or practise, do not necessarily imply one| So much for work itself. Let us now see 
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how to do it. All great workers have pro- 
bably methods and habits of their own, but 
there are some leading points common to all. 

First, then, though it may seem a truism, 
they do work. 

Some people, especially the young and inex- 
perienced, have a notion that genius enables 
its fortunate possessor to dispense with hard 
work, and yet do great things; in other words, 
to produce an effect without a cause. Never 
was there a greater mistake. Light and 
sparkling as many of Dickens’ writings are, 
you might think that he had nothing to do 


but sit down and dash off a dozen pages, with | 


scarcely a pause or a check. But hear the 
master himself:—‘‘I have never believed it 
possible that any natural or improved ability 
van claim immunity from the companionship 
of the steady, plain, hard-working qualities, 
and hope to gain its end. There is no such 
thing on this earth. 
some fortunate opportunity may form the two 
sides of the ladder on which some men mount, 


stuff to stand wear and tear; and there is no 
substitute for thorough-going, ardent, and 
sincere earnestness. 
to anything on which I could throw my whole 





Some happy talent and | 


headlong into the thick of it, visit the sick, 
stir up the ignorant and indifferent, establish 
schools, and work unceasingly at a dozen 
schemes for the moral and physical improve- 
ment of your people, and all this without rest 
and without cessation, and with the distressing 
feeling underlying all, that for one thing you 
do, two or three remain undone, In this case 
you will go on for perhaps a year or two, 
gradually losing all your life and energy, till at 
last your doctor shakes his head, and tells you 
that you must give up all work, and lie by for 
a time; and so you resign your charge with a 
wretched feeling of having failed after all. 

But suppose you try another plan. At the 
outset take a careful survey of your duties, 
select what you honestly believe to be the 
most pressing, and give your full energy to 
them; working hard, of course, but taking 
also the measure of rest and recreation neces- 
sary to keep the machine going; ‘and instead 


of a series of spasmodic efforts, keeping up a 
| "I : 

| good, steady, average rate of work. This plan 
but the rounds of that ladder must be made of | 


may not look so effective at the time, but it 


lasts, and in the end the effect produced is 
| 

| much greater. 

Never to put one hand | 


Then you should try to like your work. I 


| know that one of our best modern essayists 


self, and never to affect any depreciation of | maintains that nobody does like work, and that 


my work, I now find to have been my golden 
rules.” 


‘although by long training men may come to 


5 


have an actual craving for it, still it is a 


The next rule is to do one thing at a time, | morbid, or at best an acquired, taste after all. 


and concentrate your attention on it. 


When | But I can see in every page of these charming 


you were a boy, you probably possessed a} essays—from the simple narrative of the poor 
burning-glass, and made trial of its powers | little wayfarer and his bundle of wood, to the 


either on your own hand or on that of some 
schoolfellow. 


dissertation on Gothic architecture—that the 
Do you remember how the circle | task, if you may call it so, was as great a 


of light, large at first, grew gradually smaller} pleasure to him to write as to me to read, 


: : sors Bl 
as you withdrew the lens, until at last it dimi- 


nished to a mere point, and a sharp twinge made 
you quickly withdraw your finger? 
attention is, 


and that is saying a good deal. 
says A. K. H. B., “ essay writing is not work, 
Just so,|it is recreation,” 
as it were, the lens which con-| A. K.’s recreation has more in it than most 


“ Nay, but,” 


If so, I can only say that 


centrates all the faculties of the mind into one} men’s hard work. 


focus, and turns them on the work in question ; | 


and if it be work at all within your powers, it | thoroughly. 


will not resist the heat very long. 


Another golden rule is, What you dc, do 
No small share of the daily wor- 


It is quite! ries of life are caused by unfinished, slovenly 
a different thing to despatch half-a-dozen pieces | work. 
of work one after another, giving for the time! new house. 


I was once foolish enough to take a 
I thought myself quite safe, for 


the whole attention and energy of the mind to| the builders were Cubitt and Co., men who 
each, and to perform them all together, in per- | have, and quite deservedly, the reputation of 


haps the same time, but dividing your attention | turning out excellent work. 


| 
among them all. 


However, it ap- 


| peared afterwards that another man had been 


The last style of work is common enough ; employed to finish it who had not learned to 


the first very rare and very valuable. 


You/do his work thoroughly. 
are an incumbent, suppose, in a manufacturing | First the chimneys smoked. 
district, where the work is so great and so| builder. 


Oh that house! 
I went to the 
“Well, sir, the chimneys mostly do 


heavy, that no man, even if he could do without smoke here: you see the smoke comes down 
sleep and rest, could grapple with a tenth part | the hill behind, and blows the smoke back. 


of it. Now you may act in two ways. 


You But we'll put a cap on each, and, if that don’t | 


may, as many have done before you, rush | do, a zinc cowl.” And so I was let in for a | 
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succession of experiments (like Mr. Briggs in 
Leach’s admirable picture), ending in zinc 
cowls to the whole, and even then they were 
only tolerable. Then the roof leaked. Off I 
went to the builder again. “Oh yes, sir, we'll 
send a man with a slate or two and some mortar, 
and soon set that to rights.” It was done, 
and the ceiling below whitewashed. We had a 
month’s fine weather, and then a thunderstorm. 
In came the water, and that, too, in the night, 
spoiling two or three ceilings, and drenching a 
bed or two. This time I was really angry. 
“Mr. Patcher,” I said, “this really won't do. 
Here you put me to all sorts of inconvenience, 
to say nothing of the expense, by your slovenly, 
stupid way of half-doing your work.” “Well, 
but sir, consider what a wind and rain there 
was last night! However, this time we'll send 
@ man up with some thick white paint—a 
famous thing is thick white paint—and every 
crack, especially that one by the chimbly, 
shall have a double coat.” Well, it was done; 
but as long as I lived in that house I never 
felt sure that I might not be woke in the night 
by the water dropping on my bed. It was 
just the same with the drains, the cisterns, the 
door-handles, and a dozen other things,— 
work half done, and so good for nothing. And 
in mental work it is just the same. Ask any 
master of a public school, and he will tell you 
that the worry of his life—second only to that 
incubus, the Public School Primer—is the 
number of boys who come up professing a 
great deal, and knowing nothing thoroughly. 
I knew a high classic at Cambridge. In the 
tripos examination, some twenty-five lines of 
Snakspere had been set for Greek iambics. 
My friend showed me his copy, saying, “I 
sent up these fifteen and had done the next 
ten, but they were not quite polished to my 
satisfaction, so I kept them back.” 

“What!” I said, “only sent up fifteen out 
of twenty-five?” “Yes,” he replied, “but 
I found afterwards that I got the highest marks 
of all.” And certainly the fifteen were mar- 
vellously good. However little the amount, 
let the work be done thoroughly. 

Again, be particular in your choice of tools. 

As regards hand-work, the remark is too 
obvious to need illustration; though even in 
this case there are people who think it praise- 
worthy to perform a piece of work with infinite 
labour, and with some tool very ill suited to its 


his right hand, indeed, the case would have 
been different, but as it was he was simply 
creating a difficulty in order partially to over- 
come it. So with men who tell you that they 
just sat down and scribbled off this jew d'esprit, 
or that impromptu, and then claim your admi- 
ration for it, not on the plea that it is good 
(which it is not), but because it was “just hit 
off in ten minutes, without any preparation 
whatever.” But when you are a master work- 
man, and men are your tools, then indeed it is 
doubly important to choose the right. In 
nothing was the genius of the first Napoleon 
more manifest than in the wonderful way in 
which he could tell, by a kind of intuition, what 
aman had in him, and what he was fit for. 
Soult, Junot, Massena, and many others, all 
testified by their future exploits to the pene- 
trating eye of the great leader, who selected 
them from the undistinguished mass of com- 
mon-place minds, ground, as it were, and 
| polished them by contact with his own, and 
then used them as his tools for the subjugation 
}of the world. But take the contrary view, An 
|important command is vacant. Promotion 
has always gone by seniority, and the govern- 
ment “see no reason for departing from the 
established practice.” Perhaps a man is ap- 
pointed who is a good routine officer of excel- 
lent character, but utterly unable to act for 
himself in an emergency. Well, the emer- 
gency may never come, and all goes smoothly. 
| But if it does ? Read Kaye’s “ Indian Mutiny,” 
land see the result. 

Look at the state of France now. The work 
to be done was to govern a great nation. What 
tools did her ruleruse? Civilization, centrali- 
zation, patriotism, the love of glory, and plenty 
more. All good in their way for penknife 
work, or polishing, but utterly useless to hew 
out a sound statue of genuine manhood from 
the rough block of human nature. No tool 
but the fear of God is strong enough for that 
work, my friends. Use that tool first, and 
then polish, if you will. 

On the whole, then, if your work be bodily, 
put as much mind into it as possible, for so 
it will increase in value, and become easier. 
If it be mental, the more you avoid mere 
speculation, and bring your theory to the prac- 
tical test of every-day life, the better for your 
own usefulness and the good of those around 
you. If spiritual, strive that it may be 
genuine, the spontaneous outflow of the love 











requirements, when by using other means it 
might be done far better and in half the time. 
Some years ago there was a man who played | 
difficult music on the piano with his left hand | 
only. His performance was no doubt won- 
derful, but after all the music was far inferior | 
to that produced by two hands. Had he lost | 


of God within ; so that when the end comes at 
last, be it sooner or later, you may be able, 
though leaving much behind that you would 
fain have completed, yet humbly and cheerfully 
to say, “I have finished the work that Thou 
gavest me to do.” C, J. GOODHART. 
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IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


A MAIDEN wandered all alone 

In the moonlight, 
While to the winds she made her moan 

In the moonlight. 
“‘ My love, and art thou dead P” she cried. 
‘* Ah! would to Heaven I too had died, 
And now were lying by thy side 

In the moonlight !”’ 


A knight came riding up the glade 
In the moonlight, 
And there beneath the hawthorn’s shade, 
In the moonlight, 
He saw the one he loved so well, 
Whose voice, more dear than tongue could tell, 
Like music on his rapt ear fell 
In the moonlight. 


She started, turned, then would have fled 
In the moonlight, 

For there he stood she mourned as dead, 
In the moonlight. 


Albury. 


Is ita dream? With wild surprise 
Her senses reel. She shuts her eyes, 
And weak upon his breast she lies 
In the moonlight. 
| * * * * * * 
| It was no dream. Alive he came, 
j In the moonlight, 
Back from the wars with unstained name, 
| In the moonlight. 
Soon gladly, joyfully she knew 
How constant was her knight, and true, 
Whom cruel rumour falsely slew 
| In the moonlight. 


| And thus he claimed her for his bride, 
| In the moonlight ; 
And as they went home side by side, 
In the moonlight, 
How changed seemed everything below, 
Since first she cried out in her woe, 
Only one little hour ago, 
In the moonlight ! 
ELLEN ISABELLA TUPPER, 


THE WORKING CLASSES OF LONDON. 


BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


Part V.—TuseE Tramps’ LOpGING-HOUSES. 


“TAKE care, sir, how you come down the stairs, | 


they are so very dark.” The warning related 


to the steps, broken and tottering, leading into | 


the kitchen of a “Tramps’ Lodging House.” 


As, gentle reader, if you will permit me to| 


call you so, you may never have seen, and per- | 
haps never may see one of these “ kitchens,” 
with their curious inmates, it may interest | 


|row over one another’s heads.” 


naturally miss chairs on the sides opposite to 
| the fire, and might innocently ask the reason 
for their absence of the deputy landlord, or 
|as they call him here “deputy.” He, in a 
voice gruff with gin, will tell you, ‘“ We doesn’t 
durst have cheers in this place, cos why the 
| coves would precious soon break ’em up in a 
From this 


you if I attempt to depict what burst on our | point of view you doubtless would commend 


enraptured gaze on our opening the door. 


| so laudable a desire to prevent fractured skulls 


The first sense appealed to was that of and broken chairs. 


smell, the atmosphere of the room being dense | 


enough to cut with a knife, thick with tobacco | 
smoke and the breath of some thirty or forty | 
persons, mostly of the meaner sort. The room | 
was a long, low-ceilinged, old-fashioned apart- | 
ment, such as you may often find in country 
inns, evidently not built yesterday, as an ancient 
and fish-like smell clung reeking to the walls. 
One side was filled up with an enormous fire- 
place, hung round with a perfect regiment of 
pots and pans of all sorts and sizes, alike in 
nothing except age and a generally battered 
disreputable look, which would have enabled 
the least observant to fix upon them as being 
well fitted by their very appearance to repre- 
sent the batterie de cuisine of a tramps’ lodging 
house. A long table stretched from one end 
to the other, surrounded along its wall sides 
by benches firmly fixed to the floor. You may 


Round the fire the inmates stand, clustered 
| closely, cooking their “grub.” They don’t 
seem to starve, these gentry, for that truculent 
| looking fellow, with a nose the breach of which 
| does not add to the charm of an otherwise 
| villanous face, has a good pound and a half of 
beef steak gaily frying in butter, whilst he is 
anxiously adding to a pile of hot toast, which 
is so bilious in its greasy richness that one 
cannot help thinking, if his conscience does 
not keep him awake to-night, indigestion un- 
doubtedly will. He seems to have had a good 
day, and stands pensively eyeing his food, like 
a man who has richly earned it, and done the 
State some service. 

One reason for my visit this evening was in 
order to show a friend, who takes much interest 
in the state of the lower classes, what a London 
tramps’ lodging house really was. My friend 
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was a medical man, a physician of large 
practice, and gazed with much interest on the 
morbid anatomy before him. All sorts and 
conditions were in the room as we pushed 
open the door. A few stared in surprise, 
until we and our mission were recognised, as 
we quietly walked up into their midst, and 
then, taking off our hats, opened God’s Holy 
Word, in order to give them the message of 
which they evidently stood so terribly in need. 
Poor creatures! what was there to which we 
could appeal ? from what long-disused spring 
could we evoke feelings which seem either 
never to have existed, or to have been com- 
pletely dried up by lives of vicious indulgence. 
Many take off their caps and hats as we re- 
move ours, partly in courtesy to ourselves and 
recognition of the good they know we wish 
them, and perhaps even in reverence for that 
Word which is indeed sharper than any two- 
edged sword. We reada portion of the Sacred 
Book, and make some pointed, pithy remarks, 
as much unlike preaching as possible, for 
these before you are, as the Scotch say, “ Kittle 
cattle to shoe,” and any stated discourse might 
make them discourse ina manner more pointed 
than pleasant, the whole being wound up 
with a personal application in the shape of a 
frying-pan at your head. However, if you 
know what you are about, they will generally 
be civil enough, as they are to-night. 

Who are composing the audience? Well, 
you would not be wrong in saying it is a 
mixture. Thieves, cadgers, beggars, are the 
principal component parts. Some may—with 
a strong emphasis on the may—be honest, 
that is, as honest as inmates of a tramps’ lodg- 
ing house can be expected. You see that short 
bald-headed fat man—he, I mean, with the 
sleeves of his red flannel shirt tucked up to his 
shoulder, busily discussing some greasy dainty 
he has been cooking. That man is one of the 
best hands in London at a begging letter. 
If ever tears come into your eyes at the touch- 
ing account of the poor widow ‘waiting in the 
hall, mum,” in which all her troubles are most 
pathetically dwelt upon, from the awfully sudden 
death of her husband, who has left her with 
six small children, two of them twins, down 
to a most circumstantial description how a 
ruthless landlord has seized all her goods, and 
turned her and her children out on the bare 
world, you may be sure this touching recital 
is the handiwork of our friend in the red shirt, 
who calmly boasts, not without reason, that he 
knows how to gammon the flats better than 
any manin London. A strange history his, and 
one, which if elaborated by the writer of some 
of our recent sensational novels, might prove 
how much more striking truth is than fiction. 








His commencement of life was all that was 
favourable, far better than many a man from 
whom to-day he has received relief as an ob- 
ject of charity. He is a good classical scholar, 
and a very fair Hebraist indeed. Should you 
be tempted to air your knowledge of Hebrew 
roots or Greek particles in this tramps’ kitchen, 
in the blissful hope there is none to say you 
nay, you may be taken to task in a manner as 
surprising as unpleasant by a man whose whole 
wardrobe consists of articles of dress which, 
to put it mildly, were evidently not made for 
the wearer. Drink has been his curse, has 
been the god whom he served, and which has 
dragged him down from a position of respect- 
ability to be the contented companion of such 
as you see. Situation after situation, which 
he held as schoolmaster, he has been compelled 
to leave. Wild outbreaks under the influence 
of his besetting sin have continually compelled 
his employers to dispense with his services, 
until, degraded, besotted in appearance and 
manner, you would never think the squalid 
wretch before you was capable of reading a 
Greek play with acritical enjoyment you would 
scarcely meet even amongst the inmates of an 
Oxford common-room. 

An uncommon case,—doubtless if is so. 
Thank God, not many have made such ship- 
wreck of their hopes, temporal and spiritual ; 
but, alas! uncommon as it is, after all it is 


not a singular one, for I well remember one of 


the most disgraceful scenes of riotous attempt 
to put a stop to the preaching of God’s Word 
was by ared-faced man who hiccupped out with 
difficulty, as he balanced himself against the 
table, that he was a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and he did not mean to allow any 
blank pretenders to usurp his position of 
teacher, for ifany wished to hear preaching, 
he was ready to give them as much as they 
wanted, the saddest part of the story being 
its truth. He was indeed an ordained minister 
of God’s Holy Word, drink and sin having 
brought him down also. 

Curious scenes sometimes happen when an 
excited Irishman, zealous for the honour of the 
“Vargin and the true Church,” proves his 
religion by freely anathematizing all who would 
encourage the heretic by listening, proving 
himself a true son of that Church whose Pontiff 
shows himself unapproachable in the eloquent 
facility whereby he so cheerfully consigns all 
who disagree with him to eternal misery. But 
sometimes these gentry receive a check rather 
rougher, but scarcely more significant than 
that lately administered to the old gentleman 
at Rome, as the following may show :— 

One Sunday the London City Missionary 
entered the kitchen of a tramps’ lodging house 
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| on his district, as was his usual custom, and, 
| according to his wont, took out the Bible, and 


began to read. Before he had read many 
verses, an Irish Roman Catholic bade him 
with many oaths put up his book, which had 
been written by the devil, Martin Luther, and 
Henry the Eighth—evidently a sort of Pro- 
testant trinity ; that he wasn’t going to stand 
that sort of thing, for if he wanted any religion 
he could get it at his church, from a properly- 
ordained priest, not a heretic like the mission- 
ary. Many of the men in the kitchen were 
much annoyed, and shouts of “ Shut up, ugly!” 
“Shut your chump, can’t yer?” came like 


|| hail, all which entreaties were treated with 


sovereign contempt by the man, who con- 


| fidently stated he would fight the lot on ’em. 
| “Never mind, master, you go on; he’s only 
| Hirish; he’ll do no harm,”—all which to the 
| experienced eye of the missionary portended 
| trouble, when an unexpected ally appeared on 
| the stage. The wife of the “deputy,” a great 
| big raw-boned woman, with a fist like a shoulder 
| of mutton, had been sitting by the fire, her feet 
| on the hob, quietly smoking her pipe, and 
|| tranquilly spitting on the hearth. She, rousing 


| herself out of a somnolent position, got up, 
' and wanted to know what the row was all 
| about. “It’s only Hirish Conky ”—the gen- 
| tleman in question, having a very prominent 








nose, was known by the above affectionate ap- 
pellation—* acheeking the parson.” 

“ Will you let the gen’leman be; if you don’t 
like it you can make yourself scarce; we don’t 
want any of your games here.” 

The man had just enough beer in him to 
make him sulky and obstinate. ‘“ No he wa’nt 
a going to stop for any woman what ever 
stepped.” 

With one stride his fair opponent seized 
him by the nose, with a wrench that was 
enough to “ start” the knocker on a hall door, 
and dragged him ignominiously outside, where 
she left him with a hint, “she war’nt a going 
to put up with his capers ;” then resuming her 
seat and pipe by the fire encouragingly said, 
“Spit it out, Master, none of ’em shall inter- 
fere with you as long as I am here.” 

Those who generally conduct themselves 
best at these tramps’ lodging houses are the 
thieves, who very rarely steal anything out of 
the house in which they lodge. It may be partly 
in accordance with the old saying, “honour 
amongst thieves,” that they will not steal the 
sheets off the beds; but I fancy the real 
reason is the one given me by a sergeant 
of police, one of the reserve men, whose duty 
it was to see to the sanitary arrangements of 
these delightful places. “The thieves want 
quiet ’’—t‘hey all have that modesty which is 


ever a distinguishing feature of true genius; 
they blush to find their deeds fame and 
shrink from coming before that public to 
whose wants they so assiduously administer; 
they need a place where they will always 
receive a welcome, and no one will conse- 
quently listen with more respect to the read- 
ing of God’s Word than the thief who is 
mentally calculating if your watch be silver or 
gold and what may be its value. Now and 
again the messenger of God’s truth may come 
across some of these gentry dividing their 
spoils, may see them at the other end of the 
kitchen carefully screening from curious eyes 
the silver teapot they are weighing with such 
interest before it goes, in company with sundry 
spoons and forks, to the melting pot, which in 
most neighbourhoods patronized by the fra- 
ternity is ever ready to receive such tell-tale 
goods, and will speedily reduce them to the 
innocuous state of bar silver. 

The best time for visiting one of these 
kitchens would be—never, unless you can go 
with a missionary, whose presence is a passport; 
otherwise, you would infallibly be bundled out 
minus your watch and may be hat and coat. 
But if you can go under the wing of some one 
who, being well known and respected, can 
protect you, the best time for your visit will 
be about seven o’clock on a Sunday evening, 
whilst if at the same time you are lucky 
enough to be out on a wet, raw night, which 
has driven even the dogs under shelter, then 
you will find a tramps’ kitchen in all its dirty 
glory. 

Crowding through the streets are the church 
and chapel goers, loud peal the bells from the 
ancient Abbey, the shadows of whose towers 
almost fall upon the houses you seek, whilst 
mingling with the ribald song and coarse jest 
come floating on the air the solemn chant of 
choristers and deep diapason of the organ. 
The contrast is so great one almost is tempted 
to think it fancy; but alas! it is no phantasm 
of the brain sick with fever; it is a hard, cruel 
fact that round the ancient towers of the 
Abbey Church of Westminster—round the 
ashes of saints, heroes, statesmen, and poets, 
that have made the history of our land an 
undying story, which stirs the heart more 
than any fairy tale of wonder —round the 
centre of religious life and all that consecrates 
what we love and revere, are men and women 
whose hopeless degradation is equalled only 
by what we can see amongst the lowest type 
of savage life, for sunken as the savage may 
be, degraded and ignorant as he is, he cannot 
be worse than those you may find within sound 
of these Abbey bells. I have seen types of 








savage life in far distant wanderings, but have 
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always felt that, low in the scale of humanity 
as many were, yet they are men—savage, 
ignorant if you please, but men; whilst as 
one confronts the inmates of a London 
tramps’ lodging house, so besodden with 
drink, so loathsome in their miserable degra- 
dation, one almost doubts their manhood, and 
almost despairs as you gaze on faces from 
which every god-like trace has been obliterated 
by a life of sin. Women too are here, with— 
saddest sights of all—little children playing 
about the floor at the same childish games as 
are now going on in your nurseries. Kindly 
enough they seem treated. Many of these 
poor creatures with their womanhood stained 
and blurred, still show that, sunk as they are, 
there yet remains something of the loving 
heart of woman, as you see them stoop down 
and caress the children who are running 
hither and thither in their play. 

Who and what many of these women are it 
does not do in such a magazine as this to say; 
for, right or wrong, our English custom is to 
ignore all we do not wish to see or know until 
it be brought before our very eyes in such a 
‘manner that the most resolute eye-shutting 
cannot hide it from our ken. Some, however, 
are regular tramps, whose healthy bronzed 
faces tell of many a camp under hedge-rows or 
behind haystacks far away in quiet country 
fields or amongst the rural villages to which 
they take the contamination of London life. 

On the boards of the Transpontine theatre 
of which I spoke in my opening paper, the 
tramps in the lodging-houses there depicted 
appear a very jovial set, living freely without 
care, diversifying their existence with songs 
interspersed with an occasional jig or “ break- 
down.” Very different indeed is real life 
amongst these people; dull and stupid in the 
extreme it appears; most of them are sitting 
idly leaning their heads against the wall 
vacantly staring into space when not engaged 
in either cooking or eating their food. Little 
enough cordiality there seems to be amongst 
them, still less friendship; most seem so dulled 
and stupified by the constant struggle for 
existence that they have little power to do 
aught but live—for what a life it is when you 
come to talk with them; and when they grasp 
the truth it is no good trying to gammon 
you, for, gammon they never so wisely, they 
will get nothing for their pains. Take this 
sturdy-looking varlet, who is carefully unwind- 
ing his leg from a long, dirty bandage; he 
was once a cabman, fell off his box one day 
when “tight,” and was carried to St. George’s 
Hospital with a broken leg; his cab and horse 
having come to grief through his “tightness,” 


master confiding enough to entrust another to 
his care, so down he came to Westminster, 
where he has been ever since, and now he is 
on the “Jay,” as he calls it, and has turned 
cadger. His dodge is that of just having come 
out of hospital; the bandages are so deftly 
arranged that they go straight to the hearts 
of the “soft uns,” as he tells you with a grin. 
“No, he don’t do badly—what did he make 
yesterday? Well, the matter of three bob and 
atanner;” which being translated into English 
means three shillings and sixpence. A very 
small capital invested secures this return—an 
unblushing front, an unscrupulous tongue, and 
a quick eye to single out and follow some soft 
looking old lady, who, purse in hand, listens 
to some tale of woe, of wife and children who 
owe their existence solely to the narrator’s 
imagination. Our friend is virtuously in- 
dignant at the police and agents of the 
Mendicity Society, who will never leave a 
poor beggar alone. “ What is it to them if a 
cove does chisel a flat? it ain’t their money, is 
it? What call have they always to be a shoving 
of themselves where they’re not wanted? and 
as to those blessed tickets that everybody’s got 
now-a-days that is a pretty go indeed; who 
can expect a feller to take one of them and go 
to a hoffice where they ask all sorts of ques- 
tions? No, he don’t a’mean to take ’em, not 
if he knows it.” A murmur of approval runs 


round during this eloquent denunciation of 
their wrongs, one stating as a climax his 








through the knot of men who have gathered | 


deliberate conviction, “that tickets are un- | 


English,” a remark of such evident force and 


appropriateness that all within hearing quite | 


felt there was nothing further to be urged. 


Sometimes a working man and his wife 


may be met in these places, where one of two 
results is sure to happen; either the man is 
so disgusted with the ribaldry on all sides 
that at any cost he leaves and takes what 
is called in mockery a furnished lodging, for 
which he pays a most exorbitant rent, or 
staying on amongst the tramps and cadgers 
gradually becomes one of themselves; a pain- 
ful sight it is for those that have watched it, 
to see a man slipping further and further 
down the “ facilis descensus Averui,” unable 
or unwilling to make a struggle to save 
himself, so that in a few short months the 
working man who entered this moral pest- 
house a good tradesman and useful member of 
society, respecting himself and worthy of the 
respect of others, emerges a sodden blear-eyed 
creature not to be distinguished from the 
dregs amongst whom he is contented to 
dwell. 





he consequently could not find a second cab- 





But bad as these places still are, centres of 
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danger far more in the contagion of moral than 
physical disease, a wonderful improvement has 
taken place within the last few years; then 
there was no attempt at classification,—men, 
women, and children of all ages, huddled to- 
gether like animals, lost to every sense of 
decency; sometimes you could count twenty 
or thirty lying amongst the filthy straw, with 
which the floor was littered like a farmyard. 
Scenes then went on which were simply ap- 
palling in their utter depravity; literally no 
man cared for their souls, till at length it 
dawned by degrees upon the minds of the 
gentlemen who are good enough to govern us, 
that such proceedings in a Christian country, 
were extremely undesirable. Evidence was 
taken before commissions which, had the said 
commissions desired, might have been taken 
years before; but what with foreign wars and 
philanthropic measures for our black brethren 
in slavery, no time had been found for righting 
home evils, which, growing up unchecked, 
menaced the very existence of the aforesaid 
gentlemen themselves. So laws were passed, 
regulations were enacted, a proper classifica- 
tion was introduced, so that amongst these 
houses there are now separate rooms for un- 
married men and unmarried women, whilst 
sleeping places for married couples are parti- 
tioned off in which there is just room for a bed; 
the partitions, however, strike one as not meet- 
ing the proper requirements, being seldom 
taken up to the ceiling, but are generally about 
three-quarters of the height of the room,—still 
there they are better than nothing. These 
dormitories are whitewashed at certain inter- 
vals, and the bed linenchanged. Cold enough 
and cheerless they seemed to me as one day 
I entered the dormitory for single men to see 
a poor fellow that had hurt his leg,—it was a 
long, low room, with stretchers for about 
thirty, a gangway running up the centre; a 
miserable place it seemed to be laid up sick, 
for few of the cadger’s friends could find time 
to come and talk totheir mate. The poor man 
was very low and desponding; he had laid 
there a long time, he said, and didn’t seem to 
get better. After some little talk we offered 
to read and pray with him. “ Well, no thank 
you, master, I ain’t come to that yet,’ he ex- 
claimed, with an alarmed glance at the book 
we took out. Poor fellow! he evidently 
thought that religion was only meant for death- 
beds, and a man must indeed be bad when 
that was brought before him. 

At all times of civil discord, when the very 
foundations of society appear reeling to and 
fro, about to fall in hideous confusion, men 
and women appear, whose very appearance is 


IV. 


a menace and a horror. On all sides the ques- 
tion is put, where do such creatures as these 
hide themselves only to emerge as portents of 
disaster and woe? Where in peaceful times, 


when everything in the heaven of politics ap- | 


pears peaceful and serene, do such birds of ill 


omen congregate together? Let such a feeble | 
sketch as this in some degree answer this | 


question. 


If you wish to see these people | 


chained indeed, and curbed by the controlling | 


hand of the law, go then in fact, as I have 
tried to take you in fancy, to one of the tramps’ 
lodging houses, either in St. Giles’ or Charles 


Street, Drury Lane, or, more striking in its 


contrast, within the shadows of the grey 


towers of Westminster Abbey, There you will | 


see the elements of civil strife, such as now in 
their savage fanaticism are strangling the life 
out of their mother country over there in 


Paris. These men are reading the accounts of | 


those bloody doings with eager eyes, repeating 
the shameful story with lips on fire with the 
same mad fever as is now consuming our 
unhappy neighbours. I know well the cuckoo 
cry we hear on all sides, that we are not like 
the French, so giddy, so impulsive, so easily 
swayed by novelty, so impatient of control; 


perhaps we may not be, though before now the | 


fever madness has stirred the blood of Eng- 
land, with all her self-conceit; and if we 
can trust ethnology there is, after all, but 
small difference between Celt and Saxon, Eng- 
lishman or Frank. No, the real secret of a dif- 
ference so patent to all lies in quite an oppo- 
site direction. Amongst us the Word of God 
is still exerting its restraining effect,—even in 
such dens of misery and vice. Day after day, 
calmly confronting opposition, quietly meeting 
contradiction, are humble men of God going 
on their errands of mercy, carrying with them 
that message which alone can meet all human 
need. Let the world sneer as they please at 
ideas so dissonant with the progress of the 
nineteenth century; let them hug themselves 
in their ignorant complacency as they vainly 
imagine, because the surface of society shows 


so few ripples, that beneath there are no deep | 


under currents, which unchecked would break 
up the treacherous smoothness of the smiling 
surface. No, men who like myself go in and 
out amongst the people, know differently, and 
would solemnly warn all who love their coun- 
try of the dangers that beset her peaceful pro- 
gress—would tell them that problems sufficient 
to test the brain and heart of the wisest and 
best are urgently needing solution. It is not 
too late, but, like the Sibylline books in ancient 
story, each year’s delay will make the pur- 
chase price more costly and less attainable. 
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OUT OF THE WORLD ; 
Orn, A YEAR AND A HALF OF QUIET LIFE IN AN AGRICULTURAL PARISH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THB PROTOPLAST.” 


'to maintain a spiritual worship. I am no such 
iconoclast. I would rejoice in every decora- | 
“A Bann service!” Perhaps some of my tion of the house of God, consistent with 
readers may be saying, “Could there be any | Protestant: simplicity, and I cannot see that | 
acceptable worship in a barn? What a con-/there is anything in stained glass which is 
trast must such a building, with its acces- | necessarily connected with Popery. 
sories, present to the surroundings of some| But, on the other hand, I know that many | 
magnificent cathedral or beautiful church! | of my poorer brethren will not attend in what 
Where would be the glorious tones of the | they call “a fine place ;” they fancy there is an 
pealing organ, the exquisite colours of the/ incongruity between the beautiful building 
painted windows, through which the dim light and their own shabby appearance, and they do 
religious streams up the aisles; where would | not feel this difficulty when they can drop into 
be the sacred chancel, the lectern, the pulpit, /a school-room, or barn, in their common, well- 
the fretted work of the rood screen P worn clothes. For this reason alone, if there 
Shall we give up all these things, and meet|}were none other, I should be thankful for 
together beneath the rude rafters which have | supplementary services held in unconsecrated 
garnered once the harvest stores? Shall we! places. 
be content with a number of plain wooden; The first thought of an evening service on 
benches for the hearers, and a simple chair Sunday at D W. arose from the | 
and table raised a little from the level floor for | crowded state of the schoolroom at the week- | 


CHAPTER XIN.—THE BARN SERVICE. 























the officiating clergyman? Shall we exchange day meeting. The congregation increased | 
the chaunting of the surpliced choristers, for | there so much, that the heat of the place be- | 
the simple hymn of the uneducated, and call|/came oppressive, and on my husband's ex- 
it melody still? Better be without a service | pressing a wish that he had a larger room, Mr. 
at all than so reduce the dignity of divine | Y—— offered most kindly to set aside a barn 
worship. Ah! believe me, worship is a thing| of his for a Sunday evening service, and to fit 
perfectly independent of all places and circum- | it up with seats for the purpose. 
stances. “Those who worship God,” the lips} He took a great deal of trouble to make the 
of the greatest of all Teachers on this subject | place comfortable for the congregation, and I am 
have already proclaimed, “ must worship Him | sure he never afterwards regretted having so 
in spirit and in truth,” and this spiritual or | willingly undertaken this labour of love for | 
heart-worship, which the Father is still seeking ‘the Lord’s sake. 
in the assemblies of men, is found under very | The very first Sunday we went the congre- | 
varied conditions, and accompanied by the! gation was very large, and from that day to | 
most opposite circumstances. | our last meeting there, I never saw it other || 
Whether the congregation be gathered in the | than filled. Long before the hour for assem- 
gorgeous cathedral, with its strains of choral | bling, groups of cottagers might be seen tread- | 
music rising to the vaulted roof, or in some | ing their way through the fields from the vil- || 
sheltered valley amid the blue hills for an | lages round, for there was no evening service || 
open air service, or quiet meeting; or apon | in any church near, and many were glad to || 
the sea shore, with the dirge of the waves | avail themselves of the opportunity of coming 
beating on the beach; or in a schoolroom, or|to the barn. It was a motley congregation | 
a lecture-hall, or a barn, if the prayer and | which we had there, and very singular it was 
the praise of a company of needy sinners goes | to watch the upturned faces as they listened 
up to God, from the depths of souls that feel| to what they felt was a message for life or 
their need of Him, He acknowledges them as | death. Old T——, whom I have already named, | 
worshipping in spirit and in truth. was a regular attendant, with his fine head, || 
A clergyman of the Established Church |and white hair; and with kindling eye and || 
told me the other day, that whenever he saw | quivering lip he heard the invitation to the 
coloured windows in a church he felt inclined | weary and heavy laden to come in even at the 
to bring axes and hammers and demolish | eleventh hour. Many of the Dissenters came 
them at once; he considered these things | to join in our service there, Baptists, Wes- 
most unsuitable for a place where men were leyans, Primitive Methodists, all were ready to | 
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worship with us at the close of the Christian 
Sabbath. 

I look back myself, with loving memory, to 
this precious service. There was surely 
something peculiar about it, which was felt by 
many who heard the Word of God there pro- 
‘claimed. There was a homeliness, a hearti- 
ness, and a life about it, which made it seem 
to my own heart by far the most profitable of 
the three services heldevery Sunday. I think 
also that there was a great deal in the phy- 
sical comfort which one enjoyed, sitting on a 
hot summer eveniag in the cool, well-ventilated 
barn rather than in a close stifling church. 

The tendency of people to sleep through an 
afternoon service is quite proverbial, and the 
most true and lively Christian cannot always 
keep off the overpowering slumber which 
comes over the senses on a hot summer day in 
a place the air of which has already been con- 
taminated by many breaths during the morn- 
ing service. 

In the barn we never felt oppressed by the 


| heat; through the open door the sweet cool 
| air came in, as fresh as in the open fields; and 
| many a glorious sunset I have watched while 
| listening to the words of truth. As in the 


schoolroom lectures, Mr. B—— used to divide 
the service into two parts, taking two passages 


| Of Scripture, leading to an entirely different 
| train of thought, and giving a short address 

















on each. The hymns, as I have remarked, in 
speaking of the choir, were most inspiriting, 
a small band of music accompanied them, and 
I never enjoyed congregational singing more. 
But after all when I ask myself, what gave to 
that service its peculiar profitableness, one | 
answer alone is satisfactory to my mind 
Surely it was that the Spirit of God, who is| 
sovereign in all His dispensations of grace, saw 
fit specially and signally to bless this effort to 
gather in from the lanes and highways a people 
who should learn to know the name of the 
Lord. The same fructifying shower which 
falls upon the hearts of the unconverted, and 
gives them life, is felt as a refreshing, reviving 
rain upon the parched spirits of Christians, 
causing them again to bud and blossom as in 
the former days. I believe that only in the 
solemn hour when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be laid open, we shall know how many 
dead were quickened, how many backsliders 
were restored, how many mourners comforted, 
how many weak ones established, while ga- 
thered on a Sabbath evening in the barn at 
D—— W——. 

I have often noticed how in times of real 
awakening, and soul-healing, the hymns con- 
nected with the worship where God is making 





His. presence to be felt, become exceedingly 











precious. Thus it was at D WwW : 
The people began to value exceedingly the 
expressions of their inmost feelings, which 
they found in the little peuny hymn book which 
Mr. B introduced at these meetings. I 
was much struck with the way in which one 
and another sick or dying person, while op- 
pressed by the difficulty of making known 
their thoughts on serious subjects constantly 
felt by the uneducated or naturally diffident, 
took up the language of some familiar verse 
out of this simple collection of hymns, and 
repeated it with an intensity of expression 
which showed the invalid’s appropriation of 
the words. “From Mr. B "3 own hymn- 
book, ma’am,” was the explanation generally 
added; and I think, in one or two instances, 
I had to disclaim Mr. B *s authorship of a 











able to their needs. According to their no- 
tions he could have had no greater merit as a 
writer than to have made all the beautiful 
verses which they had insensibly committed 
to memory. And although some may despise 
a hymn writer it is a noble thing to put into 
simple words the heart religion of the “ common 
people.” How much better known is Cowper’s 
hymn, “ There is a fountain filled with blood,” 
than his poem of “The Task.” Where one 
cultivated mind has read and appreciated the 
latter, hundreds, nay thousands, have said and 
sung the former. 

If a wise man has told us, “Only lef me 
make the ballads of the people, and I care not 
who makes their laws,” surely we may put 
a double value on the sacred ballads of our 
people, and give due honour to those who have 
given expression to the deepest feelings of the 
regenerate nature in such words as,—‘ Just as 





book which had been found so perfectly suit- | 


I am without one plea,” &c.; or, “ For ever | 


so let it be:” or, 
i have wit- 


with the Lord, Amen, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


nessed the comfort and the peace with which | 


these noble songs have been uttered by the 
aged and the sick, till I have envied the au- 
thors their power to impress the popular 
mind with certain grand ideas of truth. 

I have before mentioned the old deaf clerk 
at D WwW , who used to stand with his 
trumpet before my husband’s desk repeating 
the responses as best he could. 

I had been rather amiss in visiting the good 
man in his cottage; I cannot tell whether it was 
that I did not know he had a wife at first, or 
that, seeing him regularly at his post, I did not 
feel that my calls were specially needed; but 
I felt very conscience-stricken when one day 
his accustomed place was empty, and I was 
told he was very ill. I went to him at once. 
Poor fellow! it was a sad case. There was no 
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pain, no failure of strength, when I first went 
to him, but there was the certain anticipation of 
death in a few days. 

Every remedy had been tried in vain, and 
the medical man had plainly said his recovery 
was impossible. I shall never forget the hor- 
ror with which I watched the physical features 
of that death-scene. It was so dreadful to see 
him with a good appetite, taking meal after 
meal, knowing that there was no hope of re- 
covery. With regard to his mind, he was in 
that common state which gives reason for hope, 
and yet cause for anxiety. He told himself 
that he was safe, and I trusted his hope was 
built on Christ alone, but he had been so long 
accustomed to make his religion a thing of 
church-going that it would have been difficult 
for him to realize his character as a poor, lost 
sinner, so long as he was able to hold a posi- 
tion which in his idea was, at least, next to 
that of a clergyman. 

Oh! how hard a thing it is for a man who 
has gone on for years in a round of duties, and 
trusting in them, to begin his religion afresh 
by coming as a naked, guilty, undone man to 
Him who left His Father’s throne to save the 
lost. Poor V: , he talked quite calmly with 
me about his approaching end, but his deafness 
stood much in the way of communication. 

Mr. B was constantly with him, and he 
liked his visits. Day after day he lay expect- 
ing death; at ‘the end of so long a time the 
medical man said he might live about a week. 
His last meal was some strawberries, which he 
fancied, and which I took to him, putting one 
by one into his mouth till the whole were 
gone. His wife was an odd woman, quite a 
character ; she was many years younger than 
her husband, and was either his second or 
third wife,—a busy, bustling body, who had 
reigned supreme in their small establishment. 
I think she had a certain regard for the old 
man, but she had a strange way of showing it. 
She spoke of his death before him, and the 
arrangements for the funeral, with perfect non- 
chalance. 

I suppose one must not judge the feelings 
of people in another class of life by expres- 
sions which shock our more sensitive minds; 
but I could not help shrinking from her words 
with a fear that the deaf man might catch 
something of what she said. All through that 
long week of expecting dissolution, as I sat 
beside the dying sufferer I tried to draw from 
him some evidence of the Spirit’s work in his 
soul. He was shut out from all human hope, 
and I do trust he clung at the last to the sin- 
ner’s Saviour. I was with him almost to the 
closing breath, and he pressed my hand when 
he could no longer speak to me, Few death- 














beds have made a more vivid impression on 
me from the peculiarly distressing nature of 
his disease. I experienced a kind of relief 
when the prolonged suspense was over, and 
the hope that he had died renouncing his self- 
righteousness, and clothed with that of his 
redeeming Saviour, was a great comfort to me 
as I looked on the still form of the aged man. 

I saw a good deal of the widow afterwards. 
She had been librarian to the little village 
library which Miss C had established, and 
prided herself on the beautiful order in which 
she kept the books, and the care she took of 
them. But now she thought her best plan 
was to go into respectable service again, and 
she soon found a suitable situation as house- 
keeper to a gentleman. She was still there 
when [I last heard of her, and, although de- 
lighting in the ministry she attended there, 
she took every opportunity she could of coming 
over to D W and taking her seat 
again in the dear old church where her hus- 
band had so long officiated as the “ deaf clerk.” 











CHAPTER XIV.—THE FAITHFUL STEWARD. 


“ Aw honest man is the noblest work of God.” 
I have a great respect for that quaint saying 
of the poet. I remember hearing a dear friend 
of mine quote it in the pulpit with the remark, 
“ A man strictly honest in a mere moral sense 
is a rare and noble thing, but a spiritually 
honest man—one whom the Spirit of God has 
made honest before Him in the matter of his 
soul’s experience, as well as in his earthly 
business—is, indeed, the noblest work of God.” 

This honesty of purpose was surely what 
David so continually prayed for in his aspira- 
tions after a “perfect” heart. This honesty 
or uprightness of character will make a man 
keep faith in the smallest as well as in the 
largest transactions of life; it will lead him to 
swear to his own hurt and change not, ob- 
serving the same principle carried out in his 
dealings with God and man in religion. You 
will recognise in him the single eye for the 


Divine glory, the simple aim to please God, | 
the continued effort to follow Him fully, and, | 


above all, the undeviating regard to truth 
which marks the possessor of the perfect heart. 
Such a man will never be found boasting of a 
knowledge which he does not possess, “stealing 
words” from another, that he may appear 
better instructed than his neighbours; no, 
upright before God, he is one also whom his 
brethren can trust. 














It would be no flattery to say that such 





a man was Mr. D . For many years 
he had been the faithful steward and land- 


agent of the G ——’s, and every branch of that | 
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large family held him in the same high esteem. 
T have heard them say, again and again, that 
during his long connection with them they had 
found him true to their interests in everything, 
and they could trust him to the utmost. I 
learned, soon after my settling in C 
to respect this good man very highly, and I 
saw that the honest man in things temporal 
was, at the same time, spiritually upright,—a 
genuine, lowly, heaven-taught Christian. He 
was a Wesleyan, and was what in that body is 
called a “Local,” that is, an occasional preacher, 
without being specially set apart for the work of 
the ministry. But, like every Wesleyan who 
has been under the teaching of God, and has 
learnt much of his own depravity and soul- 





' helplessness, he acknowledged the sovereignty 


of God in his own case, and loved the gospel 
of a free salvation, by grace through the blood 
of Christ. 

Setting aside all controversy on disputed 
points of doctrine, he knew that the Lord had 
truly chosen him, not for any deservings on 
his part—for he had no merit of any kind,— 


} but just because it had pleased Him to make 





him His own for ever, and his testimony took 
its tones from the facts of his own blessed 
experience, not from the teaching of any human 
master. 

He used occasionally to go to a distance to 
preach the Word, feeling glad to carry the 
message into places where it was not known ; 
but at C he was always content to sit as 
a learner, and a more humble, loving, childlike 
spirit has seldom shed its softening influence 
over any body of professing Christians. 

From the first of our going to C » Mr. 
D took a deep and intense interest in the 














progress of the work of God. Had the gospel 
been always fully and continuously preached 
in the church, I feel convinced that Mr. D 
and many others would never have been found | 
in separation from the Establishment; but 
there had been many changes in the church at 
C , and thus it was that, while the good 
man worshipped ordinarily in the chapel, he 
had watched with prayerful anxiety the state 











of matters in the parish church. He rejoiced, 
in the depths of his heart, that a reviving | 
shower was felt in his dearly-loved village. 

The service at the Wesleyan chapel began at | 
an earlier hour than ours on the Sunday morn- 
ings, and he always made a point of coming in 
with a party of his fellow-worshippers to hear 
so much of Mr. B——’s sermon as was pos- 
sible. This he did as noiselessly as possible, 
and many a simple apology he made for this in 
private. 

“ You know, sir, Iam so sorry to come in 
80 late, but I’m expected to appear at chapel, 








and then I can’t bear to lose your sermon, so 
I come in as gently as I can; I trust you will 
excuse my late entrance, for you know the old 
proverb, ‘ Better late than never.’ ” 

He always followed up, in visiting his 
friends from house to house, the teaching 
heard in the ministry of the Word, pressing 
home upon the consciences of men the truths 
that were so precious to his own soul. 

One thing which deeply impressed me in 
the character of Mr. D—— was his spirit of 
prayer,—prayer not for himself alone, but for 
all who were connected with him in the bonds 
of Christian union—for the unconverted neigh- 
bours, in whose spiritual welfare he took so 
deep an interest,—and for the success of every 
undertaking which he hoped might promote 
the cause of God. There was no selfishness 
about the man, even of a spiritual kind. Set 
at rest about the matter of his own salvation 
by his quiet repose on Christ’s atonement, he 
had time and heart to look about him and care 
for others, and his one object, after the faithful 
performance of his daily duty in conducting 
the business of his employers, seemed to be 
how best to be the servant of others for their 
own good. He possessed, indeed, that blessed 
thing, “a heart at leisure from itself,” and few 
could resist the earnest kindness with which 
the good man pleaded his Master’s cause; 
even although they did not act up immediately 
on his words, they heard them patiently, and 
were led to bear them in memory. I have not 
the smallest doubt that many now in C 
will recall the gentle admonitions with which 
this true servant of Christ tried to win them 
over from the broad path of ignorance and sin 
to that narrow road which the pilgrims tread. 

But his great help to the work of God was 
rendered in his closet. Whatever new scheme 
was started for the spiritual benefit of the 
parishioners, David D interceded with 
God for its success. When the schoolroom 
lectures began he was praying for them; when 
the barn service was undertaken he was pray- 
ing for it; when anyone was sick, and he knew 
that Mr. B and I were visiting the invalid 
with anxious hearts, he was seeking in his own 
home a blessing on our words. 

I believe that experience has shown that, 
like Jacob of old time, this was a prince who 
had power with God, and did prevail. I wish, 
indeed, there were many such in every parish. 
Surely we should not hear such complaints 
against Dissenters if all Dissenters were like 
him; surely the jealousies and the heart-burn- 
ings would be forgotten if each converted Wes- 
leyan, and Baptist, and Independent thought 
as this loyal servant of the Lord Jesus—wNot, 
“ How shall I best promote the cause of my 
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individual.sect in this district?” but, “How 
shall I, as a Christian, spread the kingdom of 
Christ on earth?” Not, “How shall I add 
members to the chapel ?”’ but, “ How shall I 
gather poor lost souls to the Saviour ?” 
Another striking feature in Mr. D ’s 
character was his patient expectancy of results 
from the faithful setting forth of Christ’s truth 
among the people. Just as he would not be 
content when laying out money for his em- 
ployers without an adequate return,—just as 


earnestness. “Iam sure we shall see better 
times for C——, and the seed now germi- 
nating so quickly in the ground will bring 
forth a glorious harvest. Only let us pray, 
and wait in faith.” 

And how carefully did this servant of the 
Lord watch each “blade” of grass as it ap- 
peared above the ground, until it became “the 
ear,” and “the full corn in the ear.” How he 
watered with his loving counsel and help 
every beginning of a desire to be on the 











he expected good crops when he had caused | Lord’s side, never resting till he could take 
the land to be well cultivated and sown,—so|his saved brother by the hand and welcome 
he looked for fruit unto God where he felt that |him as another true member of the Catholic 
the Lord’s message had been given to the} ‘Church or body of Christ. 
perishing sons of men! But it was a patient | Mr. D was a bachelor. I do not think 
expectancy. He knew well that the husband- | he had ever married, and his disengaged heart 
man waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth,| was wholly set on the Master’s work. He 
and hath long patience for it until he receives| was one of those blessed few of whom the 
the early and latter rain. | Apostle Paul writes as the “unmarried who 
And he had the great gift of waiting faith! | care for the things of the Lord, how they may 
Many and many a time, when with rather a/ please the Lord.” All his chief interests in 
weary heart I have been out visiting the|life were connected with the prosperity of 
people, I have met the dear old man riding to|God’s cause. At the time 1 went to C—— 
his work, and seen his cordial smile of welcome | he had very tolerable health, his wants were 
as he perceived me. Reining up his horse he simple and few, and in a spirit of lowly con- 
would say,— | tentment he went about—diligent, indeed, in 
“Don’t you be down-hearted, dear Mrs. | ‘business, but also fervent in spirit, serving 
, about the progress of the work of God | the Lord. 
It was my privilege to see something of 


B 
in this place; I am satisfied that the Lord is | 


calling in His own, and that a great movement | this good man during the closing scenes of 


has begun among the people. I find several | his earthly life, and I hope to refer to these in 
seriously concerned about their salvation, and |a future chapter, and to show how his Chris- 
may we not confidently look for God’s blessing | |tianity sustained him through months of 
on His own work? Depend upon it, the bread | | lingering suffering. Meanwhile I am sure 
you are casting on the waters now will be|that those who knew him best will acknow- || 
found after many days. Don’t you be dio-liedge that in this brief record I have hardly | 
couraged, and don’t let Mr. B be discou-|done justice to the beautiful features of his 
raged; ‘in due time you will reap, if you faint | character, to his pure integrity, his hearty 
not ;’ God says, you know,” 
respectfully touching his hat, for there was|The Lord add to His Church many who shall 
nothing assuming in the dear, good man’s |be like him in their spirit and their service ! 

















he would add, |zeal, and his loving, helpful, Christian work. || 
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COUSIN PRUDENCE. 


A SKETCH OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


| the words which form the heading of my brief 
|sketch. “Cousin Prudence” is a living illus- 
Ir is a pity, I think, that parents should give | tration of the truth of my remarks. She was 
their children names which are expressive of| christened by this ancient matter-of-fact name, 
certain virtues, because it is impossible to en-| not altogether by the choice of her parents, but 
sure that the owner of the one will be the pos-| chiefly from the desire to oblige an old lady 
sessor of the other, and when such is not the| who was one of her godmothers. This old 
case there is an awkward incongruity felt, | lady, Mrs. Prudence Ellwood, begged that her 
which is a constant source of vexation. For) godchild might be also her namesake. How 
instance, it cannot be pleasant to a person who} she could have been so unfeeling as to impose 
is conscious of being remarkably irritable and| such a burden on the unconscious little infant, 
hasty to be called “ Patience,” and we scarcely | I cannot tell, but so it was; and as she was 
feel that it is truthful to address an individual/ rich, and it was not unlikely that “baby” 
as “Charity” who is unfortunately the very| might inherit her property as well as her 
reverse of all that is kindly and affectionate. [| name, its parents readily complied with the 


CHAPTER I. 





have heard the title of “ Grace’’ applied to a| 
lady who did not appear to have either spiri- | 
tuality of mind or elegance of manner, certainly | 
not the latter; and I may refer to another, | 
bearing the happy cognomen of “ Hope,” who 
is one of the most despondent beings in the} 


world. 


petual stimulus to cultivate the character re- 
presented by it, and it may sometimes have | 
this effect; but the majority of persons, I am 
afraid, are rather annoyed than impelled by it, 
and would be inclined to agree with Coleridge, 
who said that “when anything was presented 
to him as a duty, he instantly felt himself 
seized by a sense of inability to perform it.” 
As regards special surnames, their want of 
fitness is of course unavoidable. They are in- 
herited, not given; and we must just make the 
best that we can of them. It is very probable 
that “ Miss Pretty ’’ will happen to be exceed- 
ingly plain; that “ Mr. Joy” will bear evident 
signs of grief on his countenance; and that 
“Dr. Cross” will be a man distinguished for | 
his mildness and amiability. But these con- 
tradictions cannot be got rid of except in| 
happy exchanges made by the fair sex, and | 
must therefore be submitted to; but as par-| 
ticular “ Christian” names can be either given | 
or withheld in infancy, I return to the asser- | 


old lady’s wish. 

But their expectations, as it so frequently 
happens, were never realised, for when Mrs. 
Ellwood died it was found that the whole of 
her wealth, with the exception of a fifty pounds 
legacy to the mother of little Prudence, was 


jleft to some distant relatives, of whose very 
It may be said in reply that the possession | 
of a name of this kind ought to furnish a per- | 


existence her friends were ignorant. 

However, though Prudence thus lost her 
fortune, she retained her name, and, oh dear, 
it was so unsuitable! She ought, in connec- 


|tion with it, to have been a demure, thought- 


ful, old-fashioned little girl, with smooth, dark | 
hair and quiet eyes,—a child who rarely made | 
mistakes, and never got into mischief. Instead 
of which she was one of the wildest, merriest 
creatures imaginable, with a pair of bright 
blue eyes that flashed defiance upon you in a 
moment if you thwarted her, and a profusion 
of light, glossy curls that would not be kept, 
any more than herself, in order. If left alone, 
surrounded by her dolls and toys, and appa- 
rently absorbed with them, there was not the 
least security but that at the end of five 
minutes you would find her up-stairs pretend- 
ing to help Mary to dust the bedrooms, or else 
in the kitchen worrying cook with incessant 
questions about her culinary duties. And 
when playing at ball in the garden, or busily 
weeding her own little plot of ground, it was 
not at all improbable that she would presently 














tion with which I commenced this paper, and| be perched up in the apple-tree, to the detri- 
maintain that it is not advisable for fathers} ment of her clean frock and pinafore, or per- 
and mothers to run the risk of their children| haps running hatless into the lane to enjoy a 
openly and unblushingly falsifying the appella- peep at “ Punch and Judy.” 

Nor was she at all more discreet or careful 
over her studies. Her copybook was invariably 


tions bestowed upon them. | 
This long introduction was suggested by 
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blotted, and her slate-pencil broken; she gene- 

rally mislaid her thimble, and seldom knew 
| where her needle-book was; and so wasteful 

was she with her pins that she was often re- 
'| duced to such extreme want as to be disposed 
to imitate the little girl in the nursery poem, 
who— 

‘¢ Cut her pincushion in two, 
To see if one had slidden through.” 


488 


| Yet Prudence was so warm-hearted, and so 
‘| open and truthful, that it was impossible not 
'| to love her, or to find much fault with her, 
' and so she generally got her own way, and 

had sundry excuses made for her. 

“ She will be more thoughtful and steady as 

she grows older,” her mother would plead; 
| and her father would say, “Do not check her 
_ high spirits, she will have enough to sober her 
| by-and-by.” 
| _ So Prudence was allowed to be more heed- 
| less than was exactly good for her. But since 
| her own parents did not endeavour to train 
| her in conformity to her name, it is not sur- 
| prising that she herself was perfectly uncon- 
| cerned about it. 
| Her childhood was certainly a happy one, 
for she possessed that sunniness of disposition 
| which rarely anticipates sorrow, and which 
| quickly disperses it when it comes. If she 
| were in any trouble, a kind word or a playful 
| observation soon changed her tears into 
I smiles. And she was very good-natured and 
|| generous, ready in her turn to comfort others, 
| and to deny herself for the purpose of helping 
them, though it must be confessed that she 
|| manifested but a small amount of “ prudence” 
| in the dispensing of her charities. 
| When very young she came home one day 

from school without the little shawl such as 
girls then usually wore, which she had on 
when she went out. 

“ Where is your shawl, Prudence?” asked 
her mother. 

“Oh, mamma, I have given it away.” 

“Given it away! What do you mean?” 

“ Why, I met a poor little girl with such a 
ragged frock and no bonnet, and nothing to 
keep her warm, and she cried out, and said 
she was very cold, and so I gave her my 
shawl.” 

“But you should not have done so; it was 
very wrong of you, Prudence.” 

“Why, mamma? I have got two more in 
the drawer, and that little girl had not a bit of 
anything to cover her.” 

“Still, you must not give your clothes 
away, Prudence, without my leave. They are 
not really yours, you know; they were bought 


With some difficulty Prudence was enabled 
to comprehend that she had no legal claim to 
the garments which she wore, and therefore 
ought not to part with them. She looked very 
serious for a minute or two, but presently a 
bright thought struck her, and she exclaimed, 
“Mamma, wouldn’t five shillings buy another 
shawl P” 

“Yes, I dare say it would, Prudence.” 

“Then, mamma, you can have my five shil- 
lings which aunt Mary gave me on my birth- 
day.” 

“But I thought you were going to buy a 
new workbox with that,” said her mother, in a 
tone of surprise. She wished to try whether 
the child were in earnest. 

“So I was,” replied Prudence cheerfully, 
“but I don’t mind about it; at least I can wait 
till I get some more money. It is better that 
the poor little girl should have something to 
keep her warm.” 

And away ran Prudence after her little pet 
kitten, that was frisking with a cotton-reel,— 
not much superior herself to the kitten, it is to 
be feared, so far as sobriety and forethought 
were concerned. 

Prudence grew up a frank, impulsive, kind- 
hearted girl, with a strong sense of justice, and 
a readiness to espouse the cause of all who 
were slighted or censured by others. Her 
sympathies were keen, but somewhat indiscri- 
minate, and she had to acquire wisdom and 
caution by the mistakes she made. 

On a certain occasion she was very indig- 
nant about the treatment which a former 
schoolfellow of hers received from some of the 
neighbours. 

Julia Barton was a young firessmaker of 
very light and trifling manners, and Prudence 
had not held any intercourse with her since 
they sat side by side on the low form at “ Miss 
Milman’s Preparatory Establishment.” She 
had not liked her well enough to wish to con- 
tinue their childish acquaintance, and, beyond 


never had the opportunity of even speaking to 
her. But when Julia was accused, not only of 
blamable frivolity, but also of positive dis- 
honesty, »by ladies for whom she had worked, 
—among which number was an aunt of Pru- 
dence’s,—at once, with an impetuosity ‘that 
would not listen to reason, Prudence rushed 
forward in the girl’s defence. It was unkind 
and unjust, she said; indeed, it was positively 
wicked of people to accuse Julia of such shame- 
ful things. But their ill-natured remarks were 
easily accounted for; Julia was very pretty, and 
very independent, and because she dressed sty- 
lishly, and would not be snubbed as an ir-ferior, 





with my money.” 





they were spiteful towards her, and did not 
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care what they said so long as they could put 
her down. 

“ But so far as one can judge,” remonstrated 
a less partial observer, “ appearances are cer- 
tainly not in Miss Barton’s favour.” 

“T know that,” said Prudence; “ but is the 
poor girl to be sacrificed because she is the 
unfortunate victim of circumstances? No, 
until it can be proved that she is guilty she is 
entitled to be considered innocent.” 

With a lofty disregard of personal comments, 
Prudence forthwith constituted herself Julia’s 
partizan, and took every possible opportunity of 
showing that she was on her side. She argued in 
Julia’s favour against all opponents, hotly re- 
proved anybody, high or low, who ventured to 
differ from her, and boldly walked arm-in-arm 
with Julia on the public promenade of the town. 
During one of these walks the two girls sud- 
denly encountered Prudence’s Aunt Mary, who 
gave her niece a look of mingled dismay and 
displeasure, which Prudence returned with one 
of dignified scorn. 

“Well, I am surprised that your cousin 
should be seen with that girl,” said the lady to 
her daughter, as they passed on. 

*T don’t feel in the least surprised, mamma,” 
was the quiet rejoinder; “it is just like Pru- 
dence.” 

Supposing the young lady to be correct in 
her statement, it is evident that Prudence had 
not yet learned to be an exemplification of her 
name. 

She must herself have been conscious of this 
a few weeks later, when Julia Barton eloped 
with a young man who bore a very bad cha- 
racter in the neighbourhood; and when it was 
likewise discovered that they were implicated 
in a small jewel robbery which had lately oc- 
curred. The guilty couple got away in safety, 
and it was not thought worth while to trace or 
to pursue them; but the friends of Prudence 
hoped that she had gained a useful lesson from 
this disappointing sequel to her well-meant 
but injudicious advocacy. 

Prudence acknowledged that she had been 
mistaken, she was too honest to deny it; but 
she said that was no reason why she should be 
less earnest in future, less inclined to come to 
the rescue of any who were ill-used and down- 
trodden by their fellow creatures. Prudence 
always used such strong expressions when she 
was vindicating herself. 

But, notwithstanding her protestations, ske 
derived some benefit from her late experience ; 
a grain or two of sense, perhaps, not easily 
discernible by others—for persons seldom make 

that rapid improvement in real life which they 
are supposed to do in fiction, and there are 
some lessons which cannot be learned quickly, 


nor is it altogether desirable that they should be. 
The generous sympathy of the young, although 
apt to run into excesses, is so captivating that 
one could scarcely wish it to be rapidly cooled 
down by the chilling experiences of life. It is 
better, as the old proverb affirms, to boil over 
occasionally than never to boil at all. 

Prudence had several cousins, but they were 
all considerably better off than herself; that is, 
according to the world’s estimate of such things, 
and as soon as they were old enough to appre- 
ciate these distinctions, they did not scruple to 
let Prudence see that they deemed themselves 
rather above her. Some neglected her, others 
patronized her; the former rarely invited her 
to their houses, and that only when they were 
sure of being alone, and the latter took it upon 
themselves to criticize all that Prudence said, 
and did, and wore, and to give her advice res- 
pecting the minutest details of her everyday 
life—advice which Prudence either quietly ig- 
nored or proudly rejected. 

Now, Prudence, if she had been the proper 
embodiment of her name, would of course have 
accommodated herself to their treatment of her, 
for most of them were well-intentioned, though 
conceited girls, and would have helped Pru- 
dence in any way that did not interfere with 
their comfort, nor disturb the ideas which they 
entertained of themselves and their position. 

But Prudenceneverconsulted her own interest 
in this respect. She never sought to conciliate 
her cousins by the pretty speeches and flatteries 
which run so glibly off the lips of some girls, 
neither did she keep back sentiments which 
she knew before she uttered them would clash 
with their favourite prejudices, and thus give 
offence. She was as frank and outspoken in 
their genteel drawing-rooms as she was in 
the little back parlour behind her father’s shop. 
And, instead of listening to the counsels of such 
fashionable people with the meekness that be- 
fitted her station, Prudence as often as not con- 
tended for the superiority of her own plans, 
and persisted in following them. What could 
be done with so heedless a young person, who 
would not be taught, and would not be con- 
trolled, but leave her to herself to reap the 
fruits of her own mismanagement ? 

Prudence lost many invitations, and missed 
several presents from her aunts and cousins 
through her own rash observations and self- 
willed conduct. She did not care for the one, 
she said, nor want the other; she never wished 
to go anywhere where she was not welcome, 
and she should be ashamed to purchase a few 
trumpery gifts by promising to put a padlock 
on her tongue. 





How easy it is for young people to be proud 
and independent, and to make saucy speeches 
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about their elders! They are so self-reliant in 
the flush of their early strength that they can 
afford to dispense with the little favours 
which older and less helpful persons often wil- 
lingly stoop to accept. 

But with young people, and with older people 
too, who were quite her own equals, Prudence 
got on excellently, and made many friends. 

(The above remark which implies that Pru- 
dence was not on a perfect equality with her 
richer cousins is entirely the writer’s own 
suggestion. Prudence would have vehemently 
resented it, had it been uttered in her hearing.) 

It is true that Prudence was alittle hasty at 
times in her language, and rather unguarded 
now and then in her actions, but then she was 
of such a loving and unselfish disposition, so 
hearty in her sympathy, and so prompt in her 
kindnesses, that most hearts responded to her 
influence. “Prudence will help you,” “ Pru- 
dence will do it for you,” ‘ Prudence won't 
mind the trouble.” These and similar phrases 
were in constant repetition amongst the circle 
of her acquaintance, and Prudence certainly 
warranted the confidence which was thus re- 
posed in her. 

And the time soon came when Prudence, in 
her turn, needed all the friends she could 
muster. 

Her father died suddenly, without having 
made any provision for his wife and daughter. 


When the business was disposed of, the pro- | 


ceeds of the sale were scarcely sufficient to de- 
fray the debts that were owing, and, but for a 
small annuity belonging to the widow, she and 
Prudence would have been quite destitute. 
Twenty pounds a year, although much to be 
thankful for, was not much for two persons to 
subsist upon, and Prudence felt necessitated to 
exert herself, or, in plain words, to work for her 
living. She had not been brought up with this 
object, for her parents considered that while 
they lived she would have a home with them 
until she married, and, in the event of her re- 
maining single, there would be the business 
and what they could save out of it for her after 
their death. 

But Prudence was a girl of energy and de- 
termination, and, instead of fretting over her 
troubles, she bestirred herself to remedy them. 
Her mother could not help her; she must 
rather try to assist her mother. Their rela- 
tives were very kind to them, so far as pitying 
words were a manifestion of feeling, but beyond 
a five pound note for mourning attire, Prudence 
and her mother received no substantial aid 
from them; nor did they expect it. It is 
doubtful whether Prudence would have ac- 
cepted it if it had been offered. She was both 
able and willing to work, and had no inclina- 


tion to be beholden to any one for what she 
could herself earn. 

But in what way should she earn money? 
Her thoughts immediately reverted to the 
usual resource of distressed young ladies— 
education. She would have preferred millinery 
or dressmaking, as being less overstocked oc- 
cupations, but she knew that she had not the 
skill requisite for either; indeed, Prudence was 
but a poor hand at her needle, and for any sort 
of shop she had not the requisite capital. 
With the exception, therefore, of domestic ser- 
vice, the instruction of children seemed the 
only method by which her capabilities could 
be turned to good account. 

And yet Prudence felt that she was not 
exactly fitted for a teacher. Her accomplish- 
ments were too few and too meagre for an 
ordinary governess. She had a fair knowledge 
of English, and was clever at arithmetic; but 
she was neither a linguist, nor a musician, 
and of drawing she was profoundly ignorant ; 
‘so that it was useless to offer herself as 
instructress of young ladies. Not having 
been trained at any public institution, she had 
no chance of gaining an appointment as 
mistress of an infant or national school, and 
‘thus the only opening left her was the very 
luc rative and dignified post of nursery gover- 
ness—a post which Prudence, if the truth 
must be told, both disliked and despised. 

While in puzzled uncertainty what path to 
| choose, a new one unexpectedly opened before 
her. Mrs. Field, the proprietor of a large out- 
fitting establishment, hearing through a mutual 
acquaintance that Prudence was in want of 
|oceupation, at once offered her the vacant 
| situation of cashier and book keeper, at a com- 
|mencing salary of fifty guineas. This exactly 
| Suited Prudence, for she had a clear head for 
figures; and the business being an early 
| closing one, she would be able to spend all her 
laeeuings with her mother. So she thankfully 
lagreed to Mrs. Field’s proposal, and only 
yaited to make a few necessary home-arrange- 
ments before entering upon her new duties. 
But her decision did not at all please her aunts 
and cousins. 

“Tt is so common, so low, to také a situation 
of that sort,” said Clara Harcourt, when the 
subject was named to her. Clara was the 
eldest and grandest of the cousinhood, and the 
representative of the rest. 

“T do not think so,” answered Prudence, 
“ besides, I am too poor myself now to be very 
fastidious. What should I gain by holding my 
head up so high P” 

“ Self-respect at any rate,” replied Clara, in 
a severe tone. “There is no occasion, because 
you have met with reverses, to sink yourself 
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down to the lowest grade of society. You 
ought to consider your former position, and— 
your relations.” 

“‘ My former position,” said Prudence, “ was 
that of a tradesman’s daughter; and as to my 
relations, I cannot live upon their reflected 
dignity. And the truest self-respect, in my 
opinion, is to provide things honest—by any 
honest method, in the sight of all men.” 

Prudence thought in her own mind that her 





reply was admirably expressed—worthy, 
indeed, of being printed in a book. 

“You have such an exaggerated way of talk- 
ing,” said Clara, coldly; “no one is so absurd 
as to wish youto be dishonest. But there are 
other ways of gaining a livelihood besides that 
of keeping accounts. Why not be a gover- 
ness ? ”’ 

“Tam not qualified for a governess.” 

* You can bea nursery governess; there are 
always plenty of those wanted.” 

“A nursery governess!’ exclaimed Pru- 
dence, rather contemptuously; ‘wash 
dress my pupils, and mend their clothes, and 
make myself generally useful! No thank you, 
cousin Clara, I prefer the day-book and 
ledger.” 

“ But, Prudence, it is so much more genteel 
to be a governess.” 

“Comfort, before gentility, for me,” 
Prudence. Why, I shall have my time out of 
business hours, and all my Sundays to myself ; 
my mother will be able to live with me, and 
my salary will be ample for all my needs. 
What more can I want?” added Prudence, 
triumphantly. 

“Not anything, since your tastes are so 
common!” retorted Clara; “it is useless talk- 
ing to you, Prudence, for you have really no | 
more sense than a child.” | 

But neither advice, nor sarcasm, induced | 
Prudence to decline Mrs. Field’s situation. It 

might be imprudent of her to relinquish the 
polite refinements that were supposed to 
encircle a nursery governess ; but if so, it was | 
enly another instance of her want of harmony 
with her name. 

So Prudence became Mrs. Field’s accountant | 
and book-keeper. She had plenty to do; and} 
sometimes she was a little weary of her high | 
desk, and the endless rows of figures, but on | 
the whole, she really liked her work; and as 
Mrs. Field was a kind, liberal-hearted woman, | 

who did all she could to promote the comfort | 
of the young people under her care, Prudence 
often congratulated herself on the position 
which she occupied. 

She had her troubles, of course, but they 
were very light ones. Those of her friends, 
for instance,—I beg their pardon, acquaintances 





and | 


said | 


—who were governed, like her cousins, by a 
sole regard for externals, dropped off one by 
one, as summer birds that are scared by the 
approach of winter. What else could Prudence 
expect when she acted with so little worldly 
wisdom P She was certainly disappointed ; it 
is hard for the young to find out for themselves 
how hollow-hearted are many of the professions 
which they receive; but Prudence did not 
break her heart over these desertions, nor look 
as mournful and dejected as she ought to have 

done under such circumstances. She was too 
busy, and if the unromantic truth must be 
owned, too happy to care much about them. 

Those who saw her with her bright face, and 

cheerful air, tripping lightly along to Mrs. 

Field’s warehouse, or heard her merry converse 

with some of her companions during their 

dinner hour, must have been convinced that 

Prudence was in no need of anybody’s pity. 

Her stately cousins were, in fact, much more 
in want of commiseration, for it was a great 
vexation to them to have a relative in so 
| humble and undignified a position. They were 

in constant dread lest some of their august 
| visitors should learn that one of Mrs. Field’s 

“ hands ”—how vulgar it sounded—was their 

}cousin; and fashionable people are sometimes 
ill-natured enough to take pleasure in the small 

aimee which they inflict by the betrayal of 

| such knowledge. 

Prudence and her mother were very com- 
fortable in their new home, for although they 
had fewer luxuries than formerly, their reason- 

j}able wants were all supplied, and they owed 

/no one anything, but love, which was a great 
relief to them, after their late experience of 
debts and difficulties. They had a tiny little 
cottage, with a pretty garden behind it, con- 
taining both an apple and a pear tree, and 
abundance of gay flowers; and there were one 
or two nice neighbours with whom they were 
on friendly terms, so that, although Prudence 
was absent so many hours, her mother was not 
at all dull. Their daily lives were not perfectly 
smooth, any more than ours are; but a few 
little roughnesses in the pathare very endurable, 
when there is love in the heart to help us over 
them; and Prudence and her mother were in 
this respect all to each other that mother and 
daughter should be. 

Three or four years passed happily and 
quietly away, and then Prudence was left quite 
alone. Her mother, in visiting a poor woman 
who was ill, caught a fever, which carried her 
off in a few days. She was ready for the 
great change, but poor Prudence was not ready 
to part with her. She missed her mother 
sadly at first, and felt as if she could never be 
happy again. How dull their little sitting-room 
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seemed now of an evening! and how lonely it 
was to have no one at hand to whom she could 
tell all her daily cares, and joys, and from 
whose calm, good sense she could gain so 
many restful and invigorating thoughts. But | 
Prudence struggled bravely on, trying to do 





her duty, and to bear her trouble patiently ; 
and she thanked God—not then, but after- | 
wards, for the discipline which had helped to | 
round some of the angularities of her character, | 
and to tone down its rash impulsiveness. She | 


really did become more reflective, and cautious, 
though I doubt whether her aunts and cousins 
were cognizant of the change; and it must be 
admitted that one of the first steps which she | 
took after her mother’s death was the very 
reverse of prudential. 


CHAPTER II. 


I rotp you at the beginning of this sketch, 
that there was one exception to the list of 
Prudence’s wealthy cousins. That exception 
was a pale, delicate, orphan girl, named Amy 
Somers. Amy was entirely dependent on her 
own exertions, and had for some few years 
supported herself as a milliner. But the late 
hours, and the over-work of a London house of 
business, so seriously affected her health that 
she was at length obliged to relinquish her 
situation, and to take complete rest. The 
physician whom she consulted told her that 
her only chance of recovery lay in giving up 
her work for at least six months; and Amy, 
whose savings did not amount to much, found 
herself suddenly thrown out of employment, 
and with but a poor prospect for the future. 
for even if she recovered, would she ever again 
be strong enough to work as she had been 
| accustomed to do? Sadly out of spirits, the 
| poor girl came down to Springton, in the hope 
of gaining benefit from her native air, and also 
in the hope, scarcely expressed even to herself, 
that some of her richer relatives would sym- 
pahize with her in her affliction, and help her 
through it. But cold looks at one house, and 
coldly expressed pity at another, rather 
damped her expectations. She was promised 
a little pecuniary aid, for they could not, for 
very shame, suffer her actually to want, but 
their assistance was so grudgingly, and yet so 
ostentatiously given, that Amy was almost as 
much hurt by its bestowal as she would have 
been by its refusal. 

Happily for her, she recollected, when turn- 
ing away from Clara Harcourt’s showy resi- 
dence, that she had a cousin Prudence in the 
town. She ascertained her address, and went 





to see her, and the warmth of the reception 


she met with from her compensated in some | 
measure for the frigidity of her other cousins. 
Prudence listened so readily and feelingly to 
Amy’s recital of her troubles that the young 
milliner’s heart was lightened as she unfolded 
them; and when she had finished her story, 
Prudence not only cheered her by hopeful 
prognostications of the future, but made a pro- 
posal to her which Amy at first could scarcely 
believe was real. The proposal was that Amy 
should at once take up her abode at the cot- 
tage, and stay there for the next six months. 
She was not to trouble herself about anything ; 
she was to be Prudence’s guest, sharing what- 
ever she had, and getting well as fast as she 
could. 

“ Oh no, Prudence,” said Amy. “Iam much 
obliged to you for your kind offer, but indeed 
I cannot accept it.” 

“Why not? what is there to hinder you? ” 
replied Prudence, with her customary blunt- 
ness. 

“Tt would be wrong for me to be such a 
burden on you.” 

“You would not be any burden to me,” said 
Prudence; “on the contrary, I should be glad 
to have you with me, for I am very dull all by 
myself.” 

“If I could pay you fairly for my board and 
lodging it would be different,” said Amy; “ but 
you know I shall have so very little to live on.” | 

* All the more need, then, to make the most 
of it. I think we can both manage to exist | 
pretty comfortably on my salary, and you must 
put your money aside for doctor’s bills; they 
will soon swallow it up.” 

Amy sighed at the idea of doctor’s bills, but 
still declined her cousin’s proposal. 

“ You work hard,” she said, “and it is not 
too much to spend on yourself.” 

“ But if I do not choose to spend it on my- 
self?” 

“Then you should put some in the Savings 
Bank,” said Amy. 

“Not yet,” said Prudence; “in a year or 
two perhaps I may.” 

“Would it not be wiser to begin at once?” 
ventured Amy. 

“It might, or it might not,” said Prudence, 
coolly, “it depends altogether on circumstances. 
But you must not expect much wisdom from 
me, Amy; I have hardly any of it in my com- 
position.” | 

“Oh, Prudence, how can you say so?” I} 

“Tt is quite true, Amy. I was always afraid | 
people should say of me, How suitable that | 
girl’s name is; and so, out of perversity, I 
tried to be as unlike it as possible.” 

“ And you are trying still,” said Amy, with || 
a smile, “or you would not invite me here.” 


| 
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Prudence smiled too, but denied the appo- 
siteness of the illustration. 

“On the contrary, it is such a sensible pro- 
position that I wondered how it came into my 
head. You will brightea me up, and I shall 
take care of you, and we shall be so cosy and 
happy together.” 

“Yes, I do not doubt that,” said Amy, “ but 
I am very much out of health, and I think 
sometimes that I shall never get well again; 
and then ® 

“You are low-spirited,”’ interrupted Pru- 
dence, “and you are likely to be so, all alone 
as you are in the world, with nobody even to 
speak to. You want me to rouse you up a bit, 
you see.” 

“ But if I get worse,” persisted Amy. 

“ Well, if you do,” said Prudence, “ you will 
be much more comfortable here than in a poor, 
pokey little lodging, with only a cross old land- 
lady to attend to you and grumble at you.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Prudence 
gained her point. When her mind was really 
set upon it, she generally managed to have 
her own way; and in this instance Amy’s 
scruples were the more easily overruled be- 
cause her inclination was on the side of her 
cousin’s wishes. The idea of having a settled 
home for at least half a year, and of being with 
a warm-hearted girl like Prudence, who would 
treat her kindly, and not as if she had no 
business to be poorly, was a great temptation 
to one of Amy’s timid, nervous, and rather 
desponding temperament,—a temptation which 
she was secretly glad to be unable to resist. 

So, without delay, Amy came to be her 
cousin’s guest; and in the welcome repose and 
cheerful atmosphere of the little cottage she 
felt something like the weary dove that finds 
its way into a quiet ark of safety. And when 
the mind is at rest there is a better chance of 
regaining physical vigour. Amy, even in a 
few days, began to show signs of improvement. 
She grew more hopeful; indeed, it would 
scarcely have been possible for any one to live 
with Prudence without catching the infection 
of her bright, sunny spirit. It is true that 
Amy was necessarily left a good deal alone, 
but then absolute quiet was one of the remedies 
for her complaints; and there were so many 
little things which she could do to help Pru- 
dence without fatiguing herself; and then the 
slight excitement of watching for her frequent 
returns, and of hearing all the little bits of 
feminine gossip which Prudence brought with 
her, was both pleasant and medicinal. 

As might be expected, neither Clara Har- 
court nor the rest of the cousinhood bestowed 
any praise upon Prudence for her kind conduct 
towards Amy. They were glad, in one sense 











that she had taken charge of her, because it 
relieved them of any possible twinges of con- 
science which they might have experienced ; 
but lest the unselfishness of her behaviour 
should be a silent rebuke to them, they pro- 
vided against that by censuring their cousin’s 
imprudence. 

“To think, in her circumstances, of taking 
Amy to live with her! Scarcely able to main- 
tain herself respectably, she must yet burden 
herself with a sickly girl, who is evidently in 
@ consumption, and who may linger on for 
months, or years. But then it is just like 
Prudence!” 

Yes; it was just like Prudence. She always 
acted in such utter disregard of her name 
that it was hopeless to expect that she would 
ever be governed by the prudential maxims 
which influenced her cousins and most of their 
acquaintances. There are some persons who 
never will improve, try as you may to teach 
and help them; and Prudence apparently was 
one of these obtuse individuals. Her cousin 
Clara had striven for years to drive two or 
three sensible ideas into her head, but had so 
constantly failed in the endeavour that she 
now gave up in despair. Where is the use of 
perpetually planting seed in a soil that is inca- 
pable of rooting it ? 

When Amy had been with her cousin about 
three months she was certainly much better 
than when she first came to Springton, but 
she was still so far from being well or strong 
that Prudence was rather dissatisfied about 
her. She fancied that the doctor did not un- 
derstand Amy’s symptoms, and she persuaded 
her to go to a celebrated physician for further 
advice; but the remedies he prescribed were 
so similar to those she was then using that 
there was nothing gained by the change. 

Just at that time Mrs. Field, who was much 
interested in both Amy and her cousin, told 
Prudence of a remarkably clever doctor who 
had effected some striking cures in cases of 
the same complaint as her cousin’s, and she 
expressed her regret that he lived too far away 
for Amy to place herself under his care. His 
practice was in a large sea-side town on the 
south coast, and there was no probability of 
his ever being in the neighbourhood of Spring- 
ton. Mrs. Field explained his course of treat- 
ment, so far as she was able, to Prudence; it 
was based on an entirely new, and apparently 
very simple principle, and the more that 
Prudence understood it, the better she liked it, 
and the stronger grew her desire that Amy 
could try it. . 

But there seemed to be no chance of her 
doing that. A long journey, a sea-side lodg- 
ing, and expensive doctor’s bills, could not be 
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provided for out of their small means, which 
already required a little contrivance to make 
them co-extensive with their wants. So Pru- 
dence did not even name the subject to Amy 
—she was prudent for once in her life—and 
would not excite in her cousin’s mind wishes 
which it was out of her power to gratify. 

But sometimes—yes, even in real life—un- 
expected supplies are sent us at the very mo- 
ment when we are most in need of them. A 
letter arrived for Prudence, one morning, from 
an old debtor of her father’s, containing a 
cheque for five-and-twenty pounds, in dis- 
charge of a bill which he had never before 
been in circumstances to settle. It was of 
course strictly just of him to pay that which 
he owed; but it was also very honourable of 
him, for no one could have compelled him to 
do it; and Prudence had entirely forgotten 
that the debt ever existed. 

Prudence was delighted with the gift—for 
gift it was to her,—and so was Amy, although 
not for the same reason. Amy felt glad that 
her cousin should be thus repaid for the kind- 
ness which she had manifested towards her- 
self; while Prudence rejoiced because she now 
saw her way clear towards the accomplishment 
of her sea-side scheme. 

“Now Amy,” she exclaimed, “you shall go 
to Millingstone next week.” 

“Go to Millingstone! what do you mean, 
Prudence ?” 

Prudence quickly told her what she meant. 
She gave her all the information which she 
had gathered from Mrs. Field relative to Dr. 
Austin’s new plan, and in her usually sanguine 
spirit assured Amy that it was exactly adapted 
to the peculiarities of her case. It was not 
easy to resist the enthusiasm with which Pru- 
dence spoke on the subject; and Amy so 
longed to be perfectly well again that she was 
ready to believe anything which held out that 
prospect before her; but then was she to 
suffer Prudence to spend her newly-acquired 
property in thaf* lavish fashion on such a poor 
invalid as herself? No, no, it could not be, 
and it must not be; and she said so in the 
strongest terms that she could use. 

But Prudence, in reply, only laughed at her, 
and declared she was not going to be dictated 
to about the expenditure of the money; it was 
her own, and she had a right to do what she 
pleased with it. 

“No,” said Amy, gravely, “you have not 
any right, even from such generous motives, to 
be extravagant and imprudent.” 

“ My dear child, you are too pretty and too 
gentle to utter such solemn speeches as that 
with any propriety. It does not suit you at 


half seriously and half comically, “don’t you 
begin to preach up my name to me. I have 
had enough of that from other quarters.” 

“ But Prudence, I really will not go to Mill- 
ingstone.” 

“Then I shall send and ask Dr. Austin, 
whenever he is in town, to run down here and 
see you.” 

A threat one would imagine that was 
scarcely likely to be carried into execution, 
only Prudence was such an original young 
person that you could never calculate upon 
her doing as other people did; and so I sup- 
pose Amy thought that she might as well 
gracefully yield the point at once as be forced 
to give way in the end. So after a few more 
meek protestations, which were energetically 
overruled by Prudence, it was decided that 
Amy should go for a month to Millingstone, 
and that Prudence should ask for a holiday, so 
as to be able to spend the last fortnight with 
her. 

In less than a week after the receipt of the 
welcome cheque, Amy was seated in the second 
class carriage of the early train that was glid- 
ing rapidly towards the sea-side. An old ser- 
vant of Mrs. Field’s, who was married and 
settled at Millingstone, and who was in the 
habit of letting apartments on reasonable 
terms, had agreed to receive the young girl, 
and to give her those motherly attentions 
which an invalid stranger so sorely needs 
when away from home. 

Prudence received nice long letters from 
her cousin, containing glowing descriptions of 
the beautiful town, of the kind-hearted Mrs. 
Harvey, and last, not least, of the wonderfully 
clever Dr. Austin. Everything was charming 
to the simple-minded girl, who had never be- 
fore had a glimpse of the ocean, nor enjoyed 
such a delightful excursion since she was a 
little maiden of some five or six summers. 
But the best of all was that Amy was deriving 
real benefit from the new doctor’s treatment. 
It was quite marvellous, she said, how much 
stronger she was already, and how quickly the 
unfavourable symptoms of her disease were 
subsiding. As was therefore very natural, 
Amy spoke in high terms of Dr. Austin. He 
was as kind and attentive to her, she wrote, as 
if she had been a countess; and though he was 
so very skilful, and was so much thought of in 
the neighbourhood, he was not in the least bit 
conceited, but was, on the contrary, so exceed- 
ingly pleasant and unaffected that she could 
talk to him as freely as if he were her own 
father. 

Nor did Prudence, when she went to Mill- 
ingstone and herself saw Dr. Austin, think 





all. And for goodness’ sake, Amy,” she added, 


that Amy’s praise of him was at all exaggera- 
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tive. Only she smiled at the “ fatherly” attri- 
butes with which her cousin’s imagination had 
invested him. Amy, in many traits of her 
character, was still so much of a child that she 
always looked up to those who were some years 
in advance of her, and treated them with a re- 
spect of which they were not always deserving. 
Dr. Austin was certainly worthy of her respect, 
but he would not have been altogether flattered 
if he had seen her description of him, for as he 
was considerably on the sunny side of forty, 
he by no means thought of himself as at all 
elderly. i 

It was a very happy ‘ortnight which Pru- 
dence spent at Millingstone, for she dearly 
loved the sea, with its fresh breezes and its 
rippling music, and its moods as varying as 
her own; and the pleasure of strolling on the 
soft sands when the tide was out, or of sitting 
tranquilly on the beach watching the progress 
of the waves, or reading Tennyson’s poems, 
was much enhanced by having a companion in 
Amy, to whom she could freely express the 
feelings of the passing moment. For Amy, 
though not herself a great talker, was an ex- 
cellent listener, and she was sufficiently senti- 
mental to sympathize with her cousin’s 
thoughts and aspirations. Her health, too, 
under Dr. Austin’s medical treatment, was so 
much improved that she could now take long 
walks without feeling half as tired as when she 
had formerly only sauntered a few rounds in 
Prudence’s little garden. 

How thankful both Amy and Prudence felt 
for this pleasing alteration, and how grateful 
they both were to Dr. Austin, to whom, with 
God's blessing, it was attributable, you can 
imagine better than I can describe. And the 
good doctor was almost as rejoiced as they 
were. For in addition to the natural gratifica- 
tion which medical men derive frorm the success 
of their treatment, he had become sufficiently 
acquainted, through Mrs. Field, with their cir- 
cumstances to feel interested in his young pa- 
tient and her friend, and to be glad that he 
could be the medium of help to either of them. 
He had himself struggied through innumerable 
difficulties before attaining his present posi- 
tion, and he could therefore sympathize with 
those who had no means but their own indus- 
try of maintaining an honest independence. 

So much indeed was he interested in the 
cousins that his visits to them were sometimes 
rather longer than, considering his extensive 
practice, he ought to have had time for; and 
the thought did once occur to Prudence whe- 
ther there was not some peculiar attraction in 
Amy which accounted for his staying to talk 
with her. He evidently liked drawing her out 


in conversation, and Prudence could not but 





own that when her cousin forgot her shyness, 
as she did with him, there was a freshness and 
simplicity in her remarks which, in contrast 
with the worldly heartlessness of fashionable 
talk, might easily charm such a man as Dr. 
Austin. As he was still unmarried, it was not 
impossible that he might have taken a fancy 
to Amy; more unlikely things than that had 
happened; and he seemed self-willed and inde- 
pendent enough to do exactly as he chose in 
such a matter, without deference to anybody’s 
opinion. To be sure, Amy was not exactly the 
sort of wife that Prudence would have chosen 
for him,—she was not sufficiently intelligent 
and well educated to be a true companion to 
him,—but then, as Prudence argued with her- 
self, those clever, sensible men so often seem 
to prefer a pretty, child-like, doll sort of wife, 
and Amy had certainly a nice complexion, soft 
dark eyes, and a winning manner. 

Oh, Prudence, Prudence! how could you 
build such a silly little castle in the air? 

And Prudence herself, after Dr. Austin’s 
next call, marvelled how she could have done 
so, for she was obliged to confess, as she 
watched the doctor, that his remarks were 
addressed fully as much to herself as they 
were to her cousin, and that there was nothing 
at all personal, except so far as it was profes- 
sional, in his attention to Amy. So down 
went the airy little castle, where so many of 
its predecessors had tumbled, into the dust 
and oblivion; and Prudence congratulated her- 
self that she had not, in this instance, belied 
her name, by whispering anything about it to 
Amy. 

Dr. Austin sent in such an exceedingly 
trifling bill for his services, that Prudence was 
half ashamed to send him the money for it. 
“He thinks we are too poor to afford any 
more,” she said to Amy, with a touch of pride 
and vexation in her tone; “I should just like 
to enclose a ten-pound note, and say that we 
did not wish to be under any obligation to 
him.” 

It was Amy’s private opinion that while 
their united resources were so limited, her 
cousin was very unreasonable in objecting to 
the smallness of the charge; but she forbore 
irritating Prudence by saying so. She pos- 
sessed the excellent virtue of being able to 
hold her tongue when necessary; but I sup- 
pose she did not think it necessary to do so 
next morning—the morning of the departure, 
—when she met Dr. Austin, as she was re- 
turning from her last bathe, Prudence being 
busy in finishing the packing. 

“T saw Dr. Austin, Prudence, as I was turn- 
ing into High Street, and he told me he was 
coming near Springton, on business, in the 
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course of a few weeks, and that he should call 
and see how I was getting on.” 

“Very kind of him, I am sure,” said Pru- 
dence, who had quite forgotten her displeasure 

with his bill; “I wonder what business he has 
| near Springton ?” 

“T don’t know; I mentioned it to Mrs. 
Harvey as I passed her room, and she said 
there was a rumour of his leaving Millingstone, 
and practising somewhere near London.” 

“Tt will be nice to have him within reach,” 
said Prudence; “I dare say Mrs. Field will 
know all about it.” 

“He was unusually pleasant to-day,” said 
Amy, “and I told him what you said about his 
bill, Prudence, and about your not liking to be 
under an obligation to him; and he——” 

“You don’t mean to say you were so foolish 
as that!’ exclaimed Prudence, the crimson 
rushing to her cheeks, and the fire to her eyes. 

“Why, I thought you meant it, Prudence,” 





object to its being repeated.” 

“But you ought to have thought, Amy. 
would not have had it happen for the world.” 

“TI am sure I am very sorry,” said Amy; 
“but you really need not mind, Prudence, he 
was only amused by it.” 

“ Amused!” repeated Prudence, indignant 
at Amy’s supposing that that was any salve to 
| her wounded dignity. But the next moment 
she was so struck with the ludicrous aspect of 
| the whole affair that she burst into a merry 
| laugh, much to her cousin’s relief. 

“Never mind, Amy. He might well be 


I 


amused at the oddity of anybody grumbling | 


| at the shortness of a doctor’s bill. But what 
|| did he say?” 

| “He said you were altogether mistaken, 
but that as he meant to ask a favour of you 
when he came to Springton, he hoped that 
would perhaps equalize matters in your esti- 
mation.” 

“ What can he possibly want of me?” said 
Prudence. 

Here, however, Amy was no wiser than her 
cousin, and could not help her to an answer; 
anc although they often tried during the next 
few weeks to conjecture the meaning of Dr. 
Austin’s speech, they failed in their endeavour, 
and were obliged to wait until he came himself 
| to give the explanation. 

I have my own doubts whether there might 
not have been the faintest glimmering of a 
suspicion of the truth in Prudence’s mind, but 
as she never confessed as much, even to Amy, 
I am not warranted in asserting that such was 
actually the case. 

The “business” which brought Dr. Austin 


said Amy, timidly defending herself like a) 
scolded child; “I did not think you would | 
| had only confirmed her opinion of the sterling | 


near Springton was the transference to his 
care of the patients of the late Dr. Courtney, 
who had been the principal medical men at 
High Cressingham, a fashionable town a few 
miles distant. Being thus about to make one 
change, Dr. Austin deemed it incumbent to 
make a second. Having secured a lucrative 
practice, his next step was to obtain that best 
of all earthly blessings—a loving, prudent, 


had found this treasure in “ Cousin Prudence,” 
I do not know that anybody had a right to 
differ from him. Be that as it may, Dr. Austin 
was perfectly satisfied that he was not under 
}any mistake on this point, and all his anxiety 
was that Prudence should give her consent to 
the choice which he had made. 

And Prudence did not withhold it. Why 
| should she, when she honestly liked the doctor, 
and felt that she could be happier with him 
|than with any one else in the wide world? 
| She was prepossessed in his favour the first 
time she saw him, and subsequent interviews 





worth of his character. 

After Dr. Austin had left her, Prudence was 
Standing in a dreamy attitude by the window, 
lost in bright anticipations of the future, 
mingled with pensive recollections, when Amy 
came in, with a look of surprise on her face. 

“ Why, Prudence, I thought Dr. Austin was 
| here ?” 
“He was here just now,” said Prudence, 
rousing herself, “ but he has gone away.” 

“Gone away! and without seeing me?’ 
said Amy, who naturally supposed that she, az 
the invalid, was the chief object of the doctor’s 
visit. 


smiling, “that we both of us forgot you;” and 
then she hastened to unravel the mystery, by 


for that morning. 


dear reader, by the doctor's proposal, Cer- 
tainly such good fortune does not always befal 
young people situated as Prudence was, but 


sketch of such a girl as Prudence, who was 


warm-hearted wife; and if he believed that he | 


m ‘ft 


“Tam afraid,” said Prudence, blushing and | 


then I think you might have expected that the | 














telling her cousin what the doctor had come | 
Amy was quite delighted | 
at the unexpected tidings, and she loved Pru- | 
dence so much, and thought so highly of her, | 
that she was not nearly so surprised as you are, | 


evidently so unlike the generality of girls, | 


would have rather an original and unconven- 
tional termination. At all events, you must 
just take it as it is; but you are quite at liberty 
to make your own comments upon it, only, 
whatever they may be, I can assure you that 
there is not a happier couple in all High Cres- 
singham that Dr. Austin and his wife Pru- 
dence. 
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HARRIET HILTON’S AMBITION. 
CHAPTER VII.—AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. ginning to fear that I should never see you 
any more.” 
Harriet got up the next morning in much; Harriet replied that it was, after all, only a 
better spirits than had lately been her habit, \short time since they, had seen each other. 
and even busied herself during the forenoon| “It has seemed so to you probably,” he 
in superintending various domestic affairs, | returned, “but in some cases three or four 
which was a thing she had not done since her | weeks are an age. I called continually upon 
return from Beverley House. |Mrs. and Miss Muddicomb, in the hope of 
At dinner-time Mr. Hilton suggested that, | receiving some tidings of you; but they had 
as the weather was fine, his daughter should | heard nothing, and did not even know where 
go and pay a visit to her cousin, Grace Alwyn. | | you could be found. You seem to have been 
He had upon two or three occasions, in the | | pertinaciously bent upon deserting all your 


| though gentle negative. 














course of the last few weeks, made the same | 
proposal, but it had always received a decided, | 
To-day, however, | 
Harriet was altogether complaisant, and ac- 
quiesced without any show of reluctance. | 

“You can spend a nice long afternoon with | 
Grace,” said lHter father, “ and I will come and} 
fetch you in the evening.” 

Immediately after dinner, therefore, she set | 
out, and having caught the omnibus, was soon | 
on her way. 

It was the beginning of February, and to} 
all intents and purposes still winter; yet) 
there was a scent in the air which seemed to 
say that spring was not far off. Harriet could 
not help feeling refreshed and hopeful; and 
though despondent thoughts would now and | 
then sweep like a cloud over her mind, she | 
had a vague inward assurance that the realiza- | 
tion of her cherished hopes was not further | 
removed than the unfolding of the leaves and 
flowers. She was so absorbed in ages 
meditations that the long jolting journey did 
not appear half so tedious as usual, and she | 
was surprised to find herself at the end of her | 
ride. 

The street in which her cousin lived lay 


some distance from the place where the omni-| suspense as to what its results may be. 
'I hoped that it was to be the beginning of 


bus stopped; and after alighting from that 
conveyance she was proceeding at a light 
brisk pace, when she was startled at hearing 
a voice close at her ear. She did not at once 
recognise the voice, but a sure intuition in- 
stantly told her by whom she was addressed : 
she was not, then, greatly astonished to see 
Mr, Brinsden, who had just got out of a very 
elegant phaeton, which now drove slowly on, 
waiting for him to overtake it. 

“This is indeed an unexpected pleasure,” 
said the gentleman, as he greeted her. “ When 
I chanced to drive in this direction to-day, 
how little I dreamed what was in store for 





me! Do you know,” he added, “I was be- 


IV. 


| friends.” 

“TI might have written to Emily, certainly,” 
said Harriet, “ but I have been very unsettled 
for some little time.” 

“The usual thing, I suppose,” remarked 
hercompanion, interrogatively,—“ parties, balls, 
jand all the soft influences which tend to un- 
| settle a young lady’s mind? ” 

Harriet sighed to think how wide this sup- 
position was of the reality; but she merely 


,assured Mr. Brinsden that she had spent the 
| time very soberly. 


“T am rejoiced to hear it,” was the answer; 


'“ for then, perhaps, other impressions may not 


have been obliterated. Do you still remember 


‘the night of the ball?” 


“Oh yes,” Harriet said; she remembered 
it quite well; “it was a delightful evening.” 

“ Yes,—was it not ?” rejoined Mr. Brisden, 
—* most delightful! And yet, do you know, 
Miss Hilton, that evening has been the means 
of causing me no end of uneasiness.” 

Harriet was rather taken by surprise at this 
turn of the sentence, and said that she did not 
understand how that could be. 

“That evening,” he resumed, “was an im- 
portant event in my life; but I am still in 
Once 


great happiness; but the sparkling cup was 
scarcely raised to my lips before it was sud- 
denly snatched away. Shall I ever taste of it 
again P” 

Mr. Brinsden paused, having probably ex- 
hausted his stock-in-hand of eloquence, and 
Harriet was not inclined to fill up the blank 
by any remark of her own. There was con- 
sequently a silence of some minutes’ duration, 
which was at length interrupted by Mr. Brins- 
den’s saying,— 

“To speak plainly, Miss Hilton, am I to be 
condemned to perpetual banishment from your 
society; or will you permit me to indulge a 
2N 
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hope that the acquaintance so auspiciously 
commenced may have opportunity to ripen P?” 

Poor Harriet was in sad perplexity. 

“Indeed, Mr. Brinsden,” she said, “I do 
not know what to say. I cannot tell-what my 
father might think.” 

She uttered these words in a tone almost of 
distress, but as Mr. Brinsden did not compre- 
hend the ground of her confusion, his face be- 
came animated. 

“You do not sentence me to despair, then,” 
he exclaimed; “for if your father’s sanction 
be the only condition, I feel renewed confi- 
dence. Only introduce me to him, or let Mr. 
Muddicomb do so, and I will soon make matters 
all right.” 

“ Ah,” said Harriet, “I fear it will not be so 
easy as you imagine.” 

“But wherefore ? Surely he would not be 
so unreasonable as to thwart the inclinations 
of his daughter, if those inclinations were 
directed towards an object who, I flatter my- 
self, cannot be deemed wholly undeserving of 
the distinction ;”’ and Mr. Brinsden assumed 
an air of modest dignity, which his young 


| auditor felt to be very imposing. 


“T can hardly explain to you the circum- 
stances in which I am placed,” said Harriet, 
“but I am afraid that it will be of no use for 
you to go to my father.” 

“ At least let me try the experiment. Give 
me permission to call upon him, and trust to 
me for all the rest.” 

“ No, it will never do! 
with suppressed emotion. 
to anything of the kind!” 

“ But what is your objection? It is quite a 
usual and natural proceeding, is it not ? ” 

“Yes, I believe so,” she answered, whilst 
the tears rose in her eyes; “but still it is 
impossible for me to agree to it.” 

“Perhaps you think that the advantages of 
fortune and position which your father will 
require in the aspirant to your favour will be 
greater than those I have to offer.” 

“Such an idea as that never entered my 
head, I assure you,” said Harriet. 

“Then it must be that I have a rival, whose 
pretensions your father will be more ready to 
support.” 

“No, oh no!” was the reply; and the tears 
now began to overflow; “it is not so much 
that I dread opposition, but there are other 
reasons why I cannot consent to what you 
propose. Oh, Mr. Brinsden!” she added, “I 
only wish I could be frank with you. I know 
that this mystery must appear very unaccount- 
able, but indeed I cannot help it.” 

They had walked on whilst talking, and 
were now almost within sight of Grace Alwyn’s 


exclaimed Harriet, 
“T cannot consent 











house. As Harriet had no wish to be observed 
in her present company, and was, moreover, 
not anxious to prolong the conversation beyond 
the point it had already reached, she deemed it 
advisable at this juncture to come to a halt. 

“T am afraid I must say ‘Good-bye’ to you 
now,” she said; “I cannot stay longer to-day.” 

“But surely,” pleaded Mr. Brinsden, “ you 


Botdietinsi 


are not going to leave me in this manner, | 


without a word of consolation. 


How soon | 


am I to see you again? or have we met this | 


afternoon only to say farewell for ever? 


Harriet was not prepared to answer this 
appeal, and so remained silent, whilst Mr. 


Brinsden pressed his petition with increased 


earnestness. 

“Cannot you give me a little ray of hope P 
the faintest gleam will be thankfully welcomed.” 

“Tf there is a gleam, it is a very uncertain 
one,” replied Harriet, despondently. 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way,—you 
know the proverb.” 

“Yes, but the only way I know of at present 
is to have patience; perhaps fortune may turn 
by and by.” 

“In the meantime what is to become of 
your humble servant? This is melancholy 
comfort, Miss Hilton! you have placed me in 
a worse case than I was before.” 

“JT am sorry,” answered Harriet, 
what am I to do? 


“ but 


as much as you profess to need it yourself. 
But you must excuse me now, for I must 
really go.” 


Harriet was fast waxing into a state of | 


nervous trepidation at being detained so long, 
but Mr. Brinsden still lingered, taking leave 
with a great display of unwillingness. 

“Well,” he said, sighing, as they shook 


hands, “if you are positively in such a hurry | 
Ag 


to be relieved from my presence, I must sub- 
mit; but do not fancy that I am resigned to 
my hard fate; and, above all, keep me in your 
memory.” 


When he was at last out of sight, Harriet | 


walked up and down the street several times, 
in order to regain her composure. 
anticipations were all darkened. 
not but remember that her darling scheme 
was not yet adopted, much less carried into 
effect; and now that so much depended upon 
its accomplishment, her impatience and dis- 
content redoubled. 

“ What a miserable creature I am!” she 
thought. “ Why is my lot so unlike that of 
other girls? Here is a great happiness put 
within my reach, as good as any I have ever 
dreamed of, and yet I cannot grasp it. How 








Her bright | 
She could | 


Let | 
me beg for some encouragement of some kind.” | 


I am sure if you knew all | 
you would acknowledge that I need pity just | 
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can I send him to my father? If it were only 
that we were poorer than he I would not mind; 
but he thinks I am a lady, and how can I let 
him discover his dreadful mistake, and degrade 
myself in his eyes, which view me now as 
something so exalted.” 

Her excitement by degrees subsided, but 
she felt so dull and weary that she would| “If I were like some elderly people, I should 
gladly have gone home immediately, only she | ask what in the world you could have at your 
could not have given any satisfactory reason to age to interrupt your good spirits, but I am 
her father for her return. She thought, upon more disposed to assure you that as you grow 
the whole, it would be less unpleasant to go on | older you will grow happier; at least, that is 
to her cousin’s, and therefore went and knocked | the fruit of my own experience.” 
at the door. “Oh, Grace!” exclaimed Harriet, “I wish 

In a minute or two afterwards she found|I were more like you! You always seem so 
herself in Grace’s little parlour. |unruffled and so bright, as though you lived 

It was a comfortable room, of which the | quite outof the sphere of earthly trials. But I 
very atmosphere was soothing and peaceful. | cannot be religious in your sense of the word.” 
From the window, with its full crimson cur- | “What is my sense of the word? ”’ inquired 
tains, there was visible a background of trees, | her cousin. 
very bright in summer-time, but looking per-| “ Religion seems to me a hard service,” said 


Harriet; “but you know I was away for a 
little while after Christmas, and since then I 
have not been very well, nor,” she added, with 
some hesitation, “in very good spirits.” 

Grace was pouring out the tea, and so did 
not immediately reply, but as she handed 
Harriet’s cup she observed,— 





} 
} 


| haps even more beautiful now, in the winter! Harriet, not directly answering the question. 
’ ’ J I 








sunset, when their soft grey branches were | “To give up the world” is to me like giving | 


seen in shadowy waving lines against the rosy | up the very thing which renders life sweet ; 
sky. The fire burned witha clear steady light; | and I cannot feel ready to make the sacrifice. 
the polished copper tea-kettle sung gently on| Of course I want to go heaven when I die, 
the grate; and a large handsome cat slept| but the prospect looks very far off, and I can- 


quietly curled round in front of the fender; | not regard it as so delightful as some people 











_ tainly ‘few and far between, 


whilst at a table near the fireplace sat Grace 
herself, whose fair face looked like the calm 
luminary from which radiated the general 
serenity. 

Though both her work and a book lay beside 
her, she was neither working nor reading, but 
gazing dreamily upwards through the win- 
dow. Harriet’s entrance, however, instantly 
brought back her mind to lower matters, and 


she began to busy herself in waiting upon her | 


young visitor, who very much stood in need 
of her good offices,—for Harriet was sick and 
disconsolate, and pinched with cold from having 
sauntered about so long in the chill February 
air. Yet in spite of her cheerless condition 
she was at first very much disposed to resist 
her cousin’s hospitable attentions; and it was 
not until some considerable time had elapsed 
that she would acknowledge to herself that 
the warm room and the kind eyes and 
voice were agreeable influences. But in time 
these charms began to work, and she felt so 
softened that more than once she was half 
tempted to tell Grace all her difficulties; un- 
fortunately she never got beyond this point. 
“TI do not know whether there is anything 
angelic in your visits, my dear,—they are cer- 
7” said Grace, 
smiling, as they sat at the tea-table; “I began 
to doubt whether you would ever come within 
my doors again.” 
“TI ought to have come before,’ 


answered 





‘appear to to think it. To live splendidly on 
|earth, to have a beautiful house and beautiful 
| clothes, and plenty of gay, rich friends,—these 
| are the things I really care for, and which ex- 
| cite my ambition.” 

* But suppose you fail to obtain these ob- 


| jects,” said Grace,—“ suppose your place should | 
| be with the friendless, toiling, poverty-stricken | 


| part of humanity,—what then ?” 
“Oh! that would be horrible!” 
Harriet. 


need comfort, and long for rest. Even as it 
is, you say that lately your path has not been 
all strewn with flowers.” 

* No, I have often felt existence a burden. 
But still, though Iam sometimes very wretched, 
at others I cannot help believing that my 
hopes will ultimately be fulfilled. In most 
stories, you know, cousin, the heroine’s troubles 
come to a happy ending.” 

* Well, I trust that your little romance of life 
will not prove an exception,” said Miss Alwyn, 
smiling rather sadly as she looked at the young 
face before her. “But granting that your most 
extravagant expectations are accomplished, do 
you think that these coveted advantages can 
make your happiness sure and perfect? Will 
they preserve you from all sorrow, from sick- 
ness, or from death? ” 

“No,” said Harriet; “but sorrow does 
not visit every one, and I need not begin 





replied | 


“TI do not quite see that; but you would | 
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already to make preparations for sickness and 
death.” 

“TI did not wish to represent religion merely 
as a safeguard against evil times,” answered 
Grace. “Without religion our life below wants 
the link which should connect it with the life 
above. It has missed its end, like a river lost 
in sand and weeds, which never reaches the 
sea. To be indifferent to religion means that 
the cares and interests of earth have thus 
choked our course; to be religious means that 
we know whither we are going, and “the 
way.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—DOMESTIC MISCELLANEA. 


THE anxiety which Harriet had lately endured 
began at length to injure her health, and she 
was seized at this time with an attack of ill- 
ness which confined her for some days to her 
room. 

It might have been hoped that her mind, 
being thus withdrawn from former influences, 
would have undergone a change, and that she 
would have seen her own errors and follies in 
their true light. But this was not the case. 
The moral disease under which she laboured 
was not yet ripe for cure; and the discipline 
of a sick bed had no effect upon her state of 
feeling. 

Miss Alwyn came to nurse her, and the 
cousins were upon the most affectionate terms, 
but Harriet was careful to avoid any sort of 
confidential conversation. She knew that 
Grace’s advice was not likely to be altogether 
agreeable; and though Grace could see that 
her patient was neither happy, nor even at 
ease, Harriet’s reserve was too complete to be 
broken through. 

As soon as her health improved, the latter 
recurred with eagerness to the idea of a sub- 
urban cottage, and for hour after hour, as she 
lay upon her sofa, she would weary her brain 
with all sorts of impracticable projects,—little 
dreaming that the course of events was tending 
at all in the direction she so earnestly desired. 

Yet her wishes were, in fact, not far from 
accomplishment. 

Being quite unacquainted with any other 
circumstances which might have helped in 
producing his daughter’s illness, Mr. Hilton 
had attributed it, in his own mind, to the 
trouble she had confessed to him in their re- 
cent interview; and in his great affection he 
had reproached himself bitterly for having 
been the means of bringing her into a position 
at once so false and so embarrassing. Again 
and again, whilst she lay ill, he had asked 
himself whether it were not his duty, at any 
hazard, to make all the reparation in his power ; 


and at length, after much inward debating, 
he had almost decided to take the step she 
had entreated. The nail only required clinch- 
ing; and at this moment it happened that 
the medical man who attended Harriet in her 
illness strongly recommended that Harriet 
should live a little way out of town, as the 
best means of strengthening her really deli- 
cate constitution. The question was settled 
without more delay; and one morning, after 
along talk with this gentleman, Mr. Hilton 
went to his daughter with a very glad face. 

“The doctor gives me a very good account 
of you, Harrie,” he said. “He says that you 
will soon be running about again. Pray lose 
no time about it, my darling, for I am very 
anxious for you to be well enougb to get out. 
I have a very important commission ‘which I 
want you to execute.” 

“ What is that, father dear P” 
looking up with a faint smile. 

“Why, to find me a country house. The 
doctor thinks it necessary that you should 
have better air, Harrie, and as I know that 
you have no particular partiality for this 
locality, I think the wisest thing we can do is 
to remove as soon as possible.” 

Harriet started up, and threw her arms 
round her father’s neck, clasping it with an 
energy which seemed surprising in hands so 
pale and languid. Her first feeling was one 
of overpowering delight, but to this succeeded 
some sharp twinges of remorse for conduct 
which she knew was not deserving of such 
anxious care for her happiness and welfare. 
She quieted her conscience, however, with the 
reflection that the time was approaching when 
all secrecy would be at an end. 

“ How very kind of you, dear father!” she 
exclaimed. “How very, very kind it is of you 
to pay so much attention to my wishes! After 
this good news, I am sure I shall get well 
directly.” 

And in fact from this day she began to 


she asked, 





make rapid progress towards complete 
recovery; and within a short time was 


sufficiently strong to set about the fatiguing 
business of seeking a house. 

Grace, who assisted in her researches, 
proved a most patient auxiliary; and it must 
be acknowledged that her forbearance was 
severely taxed, for Harriet’s requirements 
were rather immoderate. She had often 
persuaded herself, that so long as her father 
had a house away from the shop, she cared 
very little what kind of house it was; but she 
had, at the same time, formed a beau idéal 
which she soon discovered was not easily to 
be realized in houses of the low rent which 





her father intended to pay. These, she thought, 
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looked very poor and mean; and thus, between 
her feverish haste to find some place that 
would suit, and her dissatisfaction at all she 
found, the house-hunting expeditions became 
a considerable trial both to herself and her 
companion. 

“Oh! look here, Grace!” she exclaimed 
one morning, after a long and fruitless walk, 
as she stopped suddenly before a pretty villa, 
in the front garden of which appeared the 
well-known board to notify that this “ desirable 
family residence” was “to let.” “ Look here! 


| Is not this a charming cottage?” 


Miss Alwyn was a few paces behind, but 
she hastened forwards, very much pleased to 
hear Harriet’s tone of admiration. 


“Don’t you think that this is just the| 
| thing?” continued Harriet,—‘a dear little 


| cosy box, with a white front, too; just what I 














have always pictured our house was to be! | 


Do let us go in and see the inside!” 


“But, my dear Harriet,” said Grace, “the 
rent of this house will be at least twenty 
pounds a year more than your father named 
as the highest sum he would give.” 


“Do you think so?” replied Harriet, who. 
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trees already beginning to put on their delicate 
white favours. 

The more Harriet saw, the more fascinated 
she became, and the more she felt that no 
other house would content her. Her counte- 
nance rather fell when she was informed of 
the rent, but she was not of a disposition to 
see difficulties in the way of her desires, and 
she was soon announcing all the adjustments 
she should make, with as much confidence as 
though she was actually in possession. 

“ How father will delight in the garden!” 
she exclaimed. “In the summer evenings, 
'after he returns from business, he will be able 
‘to sit out there and read his newspaper, and 
| will be happier than a king.” 

“But I fear that he will not approve of the 
price which he must pay for this happiness,” 
said Grace, smiling. ‘“ You seem to forget, 
my dear, that this is an expensive house, and 
your father wants a cheap one.” 

“Oh no, I have not forgotten,” answered 
Harriet, a little impatiently, “but I dare say 

that he did not mean to tie us down to an 
/exact sum. I always think that it is so silly 
to have » thing that you do not like merely 





entertained, on her own part, sundry un-/ because it is cheaper than something else that 


welcome misgivings upon the same point. | 
“Perhaps not! It is not a large house.” 

“It is much larger, I think, dear, than you | 
and your father will need,” said Grace. “I) 
really do not see the use of going in.” 

“Oh, but I want to go so very much. 
Even if it be too dear, there can be no harm | 
in looking.” 

“ Except that it will make you more dis- 
contented with humbler places.” 

“No, it shall not do that. Pray let us go, | 
cousin. See, we are directed to ‘ inquire | 
within,’ so we can find out all the particulars | 
without any further trouble. 

Harriet had already entered the gate, and | 
was halfway up the garden path; so Grace} 
was compelled to follow, though she knew that | 
it was a foolish piece of business. 

It was certainly a pleasant house, of which 
the interior arrangements were quite equal to 
the externals. Upon the right-hand side of the 
hall a long double drawing-room extended the 
entire length of the house, opening at the back, 
by a French window, upon a green lawn, 
whereon were one or two garden beds. The 
rest of the ground-floor was occupied by the 
dining-room, and a little bright breakfast- 
parlour, with which Harriet immediately fell 
violently in love. This room, like the drawing- 
room, looked into the garden, which was rather 
large, and was the crowning attraction of the 
place, since, besides a very small fountain, it 
contained a cherry tree, and a couple of pear 





you long for very much.” 

“But if the ‘something else’ is beyond our 
means, we ought not to long for it,” said 
Grace, in a tone half playful and half earnest. 

“But how can we help it? returned her 
young companion. “Now I have so thoroughly 
set my heart upon this house, that I shall 
have no rest until it is ours. I shall be able 
to think of nothing else, and I am sure I do 
not know what I should do if 1 believed there 
was much chance of disappointment. How- 
ever, I don’t suppose there is: I dare say I 
shall be able to coax father into indulging’ my 
fancy.” 

“ But, my dear Harriet,” interrupted Grace, 
“do you not think that it is rather selfish 
to persuade your father to indulge your 
fancies at the cost of his own serious in- 
convenience ? ” 

Harriet was inclined to be angry at this 
plain-spoken reproof, but she changed her 
mind, and only answered, in a more subdued 
voice,— 

“ Of course I would not ask my father to do 
anything which would be greatly to his annoy- 
ance or disadvantage. But I do not think 
that an affair of this sort is worth considering 
in such a grave light. A few pounds more or 
less in the rent of a house cannot make much 
difference.” 

“No,” said Grace, “but twenty pounds is 
a good deal.” Then as she observed Harriet’s 
ruffled countenance, she added,— 
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“Pardon me, my dear Harriet, and don’t 
think me ill-naturedly determined to damp 
your hopes. But Iam sorry to see you so 
sanguine, for from what your father said to me, 
I feel certain that this is a more expensive 
house than he will thinkit right to take. And 
now that I have told you my frank opinion, we 
had better drop the subject.” 

“Very well,” answered Harriet, “ only grant 
me one favour, Grace; and that is, do not try 
to dissuade my father from taking the house. 
I wil] tell him all about it, and then he wili be 
at liberty to act as he judges prudent.” 

“My dear, I shall say nothing either one 
way or the other,” was the reply; “it is no 
concern of mine, and I shall not interfere. I 
should like you to have a handsome house, 
Harrie, if it would really tend to your happi- 
ness, but I do not see any indispensable con- 
nection.” 

“ Ah! you do not know anything about it!”’ 
said Harriet, with a significant smile. “The 
connection is much nearer than you imagine; 
for one thing, do you not think that there is a 
great deal of happiness in being able to enter- 
tain one’s friends P” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Grace, “but this 
pleasure need not depend upon the style of 
your place of residence. The friends who only 
care to come to see you in an elegant house are 
friends whom it is better to be without.” 

“That is your way of thinking, I know,” 
rejoined Harriet, “but if we are to live in the 
world at all, it is necessary to pay some respect 
to appearances; and when you find that people 
are valued chiefly according to the position they 
hold in society, I do not see the harm of trying 
to make as good a show as you can.” 

“But you admit that it is a show,” said 


| Grace, “and that is the very thing I complain 


of. Ido not blame people for appearing what 
they are, but for appearing what they are not, 
which is at present too much the tendency of 
middle-class society; and I cannot heip think- 
ing that a great deal of wholesome happiness 
is sacrificed in this effort to uphold an unreal 
gentility.” 


CHAPTER IX.—THE EVE OF THE FLITTING. 


As soon as Mr. Hilton heard his daughter's 
report of the house, he represented to her that 
it was more expensive than he was able to 
afford, and that she had better try to think no 
more about it. Miss Alwyn was at this time 
present, and Harriet did not urge the matter ; 
but only begged earnestly that her father would 
at all events go with her to look at the object 
of her enthusiasm. This he at length con- 
sented to do, though with considerable hesi- 


tation, and only, as he declared, in the hope of 
blunting Harriet’s inevitable disappointment. 

Father and daughter set out together, there- 
fore, upon the following morning, whilst Grace 
returned to her own home. A few days after- 
wards Harriet went to pay her cousin a visit, 
and to carry the news that the affair was all 
settled ; that her father had actually taken the 
house, and that they were to go into it.almost 
immediately. 





Harriet believed herself now to be in the | 


way to perfect happiness, and her spirits revived 
with a buoyancy which delighted her father’s 
heart, and almost reconciled him to the 
disagreeable consciousness of having been led 
into a proceeding which he knew was, to say 
the least, very injudicious, 

Nothing could exceed the energy with which 


Harriet pushed the preparations for the re- 


moval. 

“There are a few things, father, which we 
shall be compelled to buy,” said she, one day, 
when they were discussing their arrangements. 
“We shall want a new carpet for the drawing- 
room, and some new furniture.” 

“A new carpet, my dear!” her father ex- 
claimed, in mild alarm; “ why, this is a very 
handsome one, and almost as good as new.” 

“Yes, dear father, I know that, and we can 
turn it to excellent account for the dining-room, 
but it is not the kind of pattern for a drawing- 
room, and our new drawing-room is such a 
beauty, that it would be a sin to spoil it for the 
sake of a carpet.” 

“ But, my dear, we are not gentlefolks, and 
can surely make shift with the old carpet, even if 
it does not happen to be in fashionable style.” 

“ Make-shifts never look fit to be seen, 
father,” returned his daughter, “and a new 
carpet will not cost much; we need not have 
an expensive one. Ido not care how plain and 
simple it is, so that it is the right sort of 
thing; and Iam sure we can buy such a one 
as will snit us for a mere trifle.”’ 

“T do not feel so sure,” said her father, “ but 
what are the other articles you alluded to, my 
dear ?” 

“Oh! a few pieces of furniture. The piano, 
of course, will be just right, and I think we 
cannot do better than to buy the other furniture 
to match it. You know that most of our fur- 
niture is entirely out of character for a drawing- 
room, so the easiest plan will be to purchase a 
suite of walnut wood, and green velvet or 
damask.” 

“But, my dear child!” cried Mr. Hilton, 
“this will never do. Where is all the money 
to come from?” 

“Out of your strong-box,” said Harriet, 
laughing.” 
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“You will not find much there,” replied her 
father, rather gloomily. 

“You pretend so,” she retorted, in the same 
gay tone as before, “ but I suspect that is only 
your nonsense, to try to make me economical ; 
for do you know, father dear, that I begin to 
believe that you are something of a miser. I 
think you must have learned it of old Mr. 
Arneveldt.” 

“TI wish I had, Harrie; at least, if being a 
miser means knowing how to make money and 
to take care of it. I should be glad enough to 
learn that lesson.” 

“Oh! but pray don’t, father. I should be 
very sorry for you to be rich if it made you 
mean and niggardly ; one might just as well 
be poor. Who ever would imagine that Mr. 
Arneveldt was rich. I am sure that his wealth 


| never gives him the least enjoyment, and does 


not even gain him any respect in the world, for 
how are people to tell that he is well off when 
they see so little sign of it? I do not see the 
use of being rich if no one knows you are so. 
If I had plenty of money, I should spend it 
accordingly.” 

“ No doubt, Harrie; but youmust remember, 
my dear, that you have not plenty.” 

“There is no danger that I should lose sight 
of such an unpleasant fact, dear father. And, 
indeed, I would not on any consideration be 
extravagant; but when we have such a delight- 
ful house, it seems a grievous pity not to have 
everything comfortable and pretty to cor- 
respond; and the things we want are, after all, 
not very serious expenses.” 

“Serious enough when we have only limited 
means, my dear. Cannot we make a compro- 
mise ? I do not see the necessity of having a 
complete set of furniture. Suppose we have a 
little new furniture, and do without the carpet, 
or have the new carpet, if you prefer it, and 
keep the old furniture; and make things look 
as decent as we can, by furbishing and French 
polishing.” 

“Oh, father, that will ruin the whole effect. 
I saw such beautiful drawing-room suites at an 
upholsterer’s at the West End; and so very 
cheap! Do just go and look at them,—only to 
please me.” 

“My dear, I am afraid I cannot spare the 
time. You know that thingsnever go on well in 
the shop when I am absent, and I have already 
hindered a good many hours about this house.” 

“ Well, then, dear father, I will go alone, and 
you shall see how prudent and economical I 
will be, and what a talent I have for making 
bargains. Will you trust me?” 

Of course Mr. Hilton could not, or rather, 
did not say “no;” and Harriet repaired with- 
out delay to the fashionable furnishing ware- 


house she! had spoken of, where she spent 
several pounds more than her father had 
expected, and made some very elegant pur- 
chases. In fact, he thought them much too 
elegant for homely people such as they were; 
but he was satisfied by her assurance that they 
were only just what were to be seen in the 
drawing-room of every respectable house. 

The day appointed for the actual removal 
into the new dwelling was now close at hand, 
and Harriet was busy from morning till night. 
So completely were her time and attention 
engrossed by her multifarious occupations, 
that she had scarcely a thought to bestow upon 
any subject not connected with the important 
business; and even Mr. Brinsden’s image 
was for the time thrown into the shade. 

The last day of April arrived at length, and 
the next morning was to witness the great 
event of the change of residence. Everything 
was packed up; the floors were carpetless; 
there was not a picture on the walls, but only 
clean, bare spaces which marked where they 
had hung, and made the surrounding dustiness 
look more dusty; the poor old house was 
altogether sullied and dismantled. The only 
habitable apartment was the back room upon 
the first floor, which had formerly been the 
common sitting-room, and which Harriet had 
preserved intact until the latest minute, as a 
kind of city of refuge whither her father might 
escape from the general confusion. 

It was growing dusk, and as she had now 
nothing more to do, and was very tired, Harriet 
thought she would go into this room for a little 
while to get some rest and quiet. She did not 
know that any one was there, and was rather 
surprised, upon entering, to see a tall dark 
figure standing beside the open window; nor 
was she much gratified when she perceived that 
this figure belonged to Philip Arneveldt. 

They had not met since the day she had seen 
him in the park, and she felt very vexed and 
awkward at coming upon him so unexpectedly. 
But as she thought it better not to allow her 
aunoyance to be discovered, she advanced 
towards him with more than usual friendliness. 

“Oh, Mr. Arneveldt, is it you? The room 
is so dark that I did not recognise you for the 
moment. Does my father know that you are 
here? ” 

Philip replied in the affirmative, saying that 
Mr. Hilton had only left him a minute before. 

“Won't you take a seat?” said Harriet. 
“ We are in a frightful muddle just now, but I 
think you can find a chair.” 

Philip, however, remained standing, and she 
sat down in a low seat upon the other side of 
the window. 


“ What beautiful spring weather ! is it not?” 
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she observed. “ Even this dull old house has 
looked bright and cheerful to-day.” 

“That is rather unfortunate, perhaps,” an- 
swered Philip, “ for it must increase your pain 
at quitting it.” 

“Oh, I do not suffer much pain on that 
account,” said Harriet, shortly. 

“You find it easy to part with old friends, 
then,” he said, smiling sadly. 

“A house is not exactly a friend,” was the 
reply, “and I really do not see that I owe this 
old place much affection, for I have not been 
so very happy here.” 

She had scarcely said these words before 
she was touched with some degree of remorse 


|| at having spoken them, as she felt that they 


savoured of ingratitude for all her father’s love 
and tenderness through nearly eighteen years. 
She fancied that Philip’s glance seemed to 
signify a similar accusation. 

“Different people feel differently,” he said: 
‘to me it would be a sorrow. My most melan- 
choly experience of life is to find how time 
and circumstances break up old associations.” 

There was a silence of several moments. 
Harriet took a primrose from the nosegay 
upon the window-sill, and began to play with 
it. Then she said, abruptly, as if pursuing 
the train of her own thoughts,— 

“T cannot understand why I am doing so 
very wroug in looking forward with pleasure 
to the changes which are awaiting me; and 
yet many of my friends make it a subject for 
covert reproach. Grace Alwyn looks serious 
whenever I talk about the new house, and 


| even my father shakes his head at me for 


being so delighted to go. And I see that you 
think just the same.” 

“You can scarcely expect your friends to 
feel flattered that you are so anxious to forsake 
them,” said Philip. 

“But it is not necessary that I should for- 
sake them. My father, at any rate, can have 
no such thought as that.” 

“Not your father; but some of your other 
friends may entertain suspicions that you have 
grown tired and ashamed of their acquaintance, 
and wish to put as great a distance as possible 
between them and yourself.” 

“If they choose to think so, of course they 


| must do as they like,” replied Harriet, in a 








tone of irritation; “but it is hardly fair to 





make me responsible for their own jealousy. 
However, I am glad to say that I can do with- 
out their good opinion.” 

“They do not doubt that,” said Philip. 

“And after all,” continued Harriet, with 
more and more pique, “I surely have a right 
to select the company I prefer without other 
people taking the liberty to find fault. I do 
not deny that the principal cause of my great 
pleasure in leaving this neighbourhood is the 
opportunity which my new situation will afford 
me of getting into society from which I have 
been hitherto shut out. I hope to lead a 
joyous life in my new home; and I am confi- 
dent of this, that the friends I shall have 
there will not grudge my happiness.” 

“T trust that your anticipations may prove 
correct,” said Philip. “My future does not 





hold out such a fair prospect, and yet I think | 
I shall hear of your happiness without grudg- | 


ing.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, blushing; and 
presently added, “ But of course we shall see 
you sometimes. I suppose you will call upon 
us now and then in the other house, as you 
have always done here.” 


This speech was intended as a little balm to | 


Philip’s wounded feelings, for she could tell 
by the tone of his voice that he was hurt by 
her former remarks. Looking up, however, as 
she finished speaking, she rather regretted her 
attempt at pacification, for the scornful smile 
upon his lips was the same she had noticed 
on the day she avoided him in the park. 

“You are very kind,” he said, “but I have 
reason to believe that my time will be other- 
wise engaged. And now I will not trespass 
upon you any longer, but go and find your 
father down-stairs.” 

He picked up the primrose she had dropped, 
but did not return it; and it was still in his 
hand when he departed, which he did immedi- 
ately, leaving Harriet’s high spirits a little 
clouded, in spite of herself. 

“ He is a morose young man,” she muttered, 
“and a very disagreeable, inconvenient friend, 
Iam sure. There is nothing to be sorry for 
in losing him. We have done with each other 
new for ever, I suppose ;—well, so much the 
better, perhaps! ” 

And suppressing a sigh, she got up to light 
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react No. IV. What did our Reformers Teach? S8yo. 8d, 
The Teaching of the Ritualists not the per 100 ane No. @ 
leaching of the Church of England. 3s. per 100 R + Cometh pip ki 
ee ead, Mark, Learn, and _ Digest what 
Tract No. V. Ritualism is! 8vo. 60 copies for 9d.; per post, 10d.; or 
Evening Communion, By the Rey. R. P. Brake- singly, 1d 
ngy, D.D., LL.D., Incumbent of Christ Church, Claugh- si ih LEAFLET No. 7 
ton, Birkenhead. 1s. 6d. per 100. Read, Mark, Learn, and Digest what 
Tract No, VI. Puseyism is! 8vo. 50 copies for 9d ; per post, 10d.; or 
Gospel Freedom and Priestly Tyranny. 3s. singly, 4d. 
per LOO LEAFLET No. 8. 
Tract No, VII. First Address of the Lay Members of the 
The Dogmatic Teaching of Bible Truths. Council of the Church Ascociation to the People of Eng- 
By the Rev. E. GakBriT, M.A., Incumbent of Christ land. 8vo,. Is. for 25 copies; per post, 1s, 3d.; singly, 3d, 


Church, Surbiton. 1s. 6d. per LOO, 
Tract No. VIII. 
The Priesthood of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and ot His Members. What is it? ‘*‘ We have an Altar.” 
What does it mean? 3s. per 100. 


LEAFLET No. 9. 
Second Address of the Lay Members of the 
| Council of the Chureh Association to the People ot Eng. 
land. 8yo. 60 copies for ls.; per post, ls. 3d.; s singly, a. 
LeaFLeEtT No. 10. 
Learuzt No. l. The Plan of the Campaign. Leading Article 


Extract from a Review of Dr. Hook’s Lives from the Church Times, the acknowledged organ of the 
of the Archbishops of Canteibury. 8d. per 100, Ritualists, March 30, 1867. 8vo. 10s. per 1,000, 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION, EET, 








14, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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WITH MILK FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 





BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES, 
BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


PATENT PROFESSIONAL 
CORN FLGCU®? TESTIMONIAL WRITERS. 


go & POzs, CAUTION. 
> 





Tradz Mark - Bull's Head. 





Manufacturers to the QUEEN. For Blancmange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most 


wholesome and easily digestible food 
for Children and Invalids. 


1S RECOMMENDED BY 


Obtained the only Prize Medals for Purity and 
Excellence of Quality, 


LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1865. 
Tur Oyty Sitver Mrepat—tur Hienest Awarp, THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President of the Royal 


ea Academy of Sciences of Bavaria. 
PARIS, 1867. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., Medical Officer 
of Health, St. James" s, Wi cate ninster. 
Their Genuine and Double Superfine are the qualities 


particularly recommended for Family use. “THE LANCET.” 


RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., AND 
Wholesale: J. & J. COUMAN, be Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


<{SOLD MEDAL. Srancn. — 











7% FARINACEOUS FOOD» oa 
INFANTS, scrrnrans to DysPErsia 


Distinguished from all others by its richness in Earthy Phosphates, which 
are wholly wanting in Sago, Arrowroot, Corn-flour, &e., but <— 


are absolutely esse utial for the promotion of sound 
teeth and strong bones. The Entire Wheat 


Flour is thoroughly ‘ soked” and $< 
erfectly dig stible » even 
— 


y very young oO 
infants. J 
J 
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Food is the most 
nourishing and tasty 
* Lig zht Food for use in the sick room, 
especially during recovery from exhausting 
illness. It is an inv iluable diet for nursing mothers, 
should always be used when a strengthening, but not 








and 
stimulating g diet is indicated. 


Sold by Chemists, &c. in _3d., 6d., I/- pkts. & 3/- tins. 
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